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1877 — 1957 


This is our. eightieth birthday as a review and 
in this number we have tried to bear in mind the 
stupendous changes that have taken place in our 
way of life since 1877. 

James Knowles founded The Nineteenth Century 
in the days when England was at the height of 
Victorian prosperity. Since then Europe hasshrunk, 
America and Asia have risen, the dialogue between 
tradition and new discoveries has shifted key and 
above all, the revolution in science and technics, 
now in full swing, leaves us with endless question 


marks. 
Our instinct is to concentrate on the question 


marks. But on looking back it is astonishing to see 
the continuity of the spirit of inquiry and liberal 
debate which in such changed conditions, we carry 
on in the spirit of the earliest numbers of The 
Nineteenth Century. 

Many of our contributors belong to the younger 
generation of writers and this also is a tradition we 


wish to preserve. 
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Transition— 
Nineteenth to Twentieth 


Gilbert Murray 


HE nineteenth century — a magnificent subject; the time 

when Europe really became civilized and had acon- 

science. There were some wars, like the South African, 
but they profoundly shocked the consciences of Europe, and, as 
soon as they were over, even of the makers themselves. There 
were empires; all Europe was governed by three empires, Ger- 
man, Austrian, and Russian, but, in Europe at least, they were 
civilized empires, not like the barbarians of Asia. Each empire 
claimed, with some plausibility, to be governing lower civiliza- 
tions for their subjects’ own good. The higher at least was 
governing the lower. But the nineteenth-century conscience was 
sensitive even to that. The empires violated the principles of 
Freedom, of Nationality, of Democracy. ‘Good government was 
no adequate substitute for free government’. Italy, Ireland, 
India, even Australia, were, in the eyes of Americans or Liberal 
Englishmen and Europeans, on the whole somewhat of a dis- 
grace to the empires that held them. As for the Russian or 
Turkish or Chinese Empires, no one would speak a word for 
them. The war of 1914 was a shock of incredible horror to the 
average Liberal thinker in England. ‘It is unthinkable that we 
should have a war with our German cousins’ was the judge- 
ment of J. A. Spender, the typical moderate Liberal of the day, 
a few days before Grey’s declaration of war. We did really think 
that war between European countries was a ‘barbarity’, a thing 
out of date. . 

In the uneasy movement from nineteenth to twentieth cen- 
tury, would it be fair to say that we have been trying to meet the 
facts of the twentieth century with the maxims or watchwords of 
the nineteenth? We have been preaching the sanctity of 
‘Nationality’ when, in reality, ‘Nationalism’ had become one of 
the great dangers of the time; ‘Equality’ of all men and all na- 
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tions when the tremendous difference between truly civilized 
and uncivilized nations, as rulers of the world, was, year by 
year, becoming more manifest, and the difference between the 
‘elite’ or ‘intelligent’, and the ‘demos’ or ‘proletariate’ more 
vitally important. In crisis after crisis the issue of war or peace 
depended on keeping the ‘passions of the mob’ out of power; 
and yet we still talked of ‘equality’ and ‘democracy’ as the 
principles that ought to guide us. 

As the twentieth century has settled firmly down upon us, we 
have put confidence in one particular remedy, the moral judge- 
ment of the world, as opposed to the selfish desire of any par- 
ticular nation; that was the essential basis of the League of 
Nations and the UN. No nation henceforth should have the 
right to make war on the basis of its own wish or judgement; 
the true judgement must be found in the combined judgement 
of the Great Nations of the Security Council or, since Great 
Powers are apt to have strong interests, on the noble and 
disinterested judgement of the Assembly, in which all mem- 
bers, great and small, had equal votes. We have, in the 
twentieth century, learned that small nations feel their inter- 
ests and national vanities as strongly as great nations, and by 
forming united groups — anti-European; anti-Christian, or 
‘anti-white’ — can easily outvote those that we have hitherto 
considered civilized. To appeal, at the present time, to the 
Assembly of the UN is an appeal not to the conscience of the 
disinterested world; it is an appeal to a body of ‘equal’ and 
‘democratic’ ‘nationalities’ in which those whom we have 
hitherto considered by far the less civilized or competent 
have a safe majority. Do we wish the world to be ruled by the 
white Christian and largely European or English-speaking na- 
tions, with all their weaknesses? Do we feel that the world is 
more cruel than we knew, more ready for horrors, proud of 
never being ‘shocked’? Is it more vulgar? Are decent, refined 
people more repelled by ‘novelties’ ? Or are we just more liberal, 
less censorious? Are we ready to accept the advance of time and 
knowledge, including the equality, or indeed the mastery, of 
these coloured, Afro-Asian, tribes who have hitherto had so 
little of a chance? After all, must civilization end by getting 
*‘barbarized’ ? 
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The Political Revolution: I 


Our Peculiar Hell 


Richard Lowenthal 


found one day by future historians and archaeologists, the 

gas chambers of Auschwitz and the protocols of the Moscow 
trials would be high on my list. Twentieth-century man has 
brought forth his own peculiar hell — the modern one-party 
dictatorship, inhibited by no law or moral consideration in the 
exercise of its power, recognizing no private refuge of the indi- 
vidual in its effort to penetrate every sphere of life and to make 
every subject serve its purpose. Ours is the century in which 
novels about the future ceased to be Utopias and became night- 
mares — and not without reason. 

There are still historians and other educated people, parti- 
cularly in this country, who would deny the originality and 
uniqueness of what, for want of a shorter name, we call totali- 
tarianism. They point to the age-old tradition of Asiatic 
despotism, to the Pharaohs who had their pyramids built by 
state slaves, or — more pertinently — to the pattern of plebeian 
revolution ending in tyranny in ancient Greece or in the 
Italian Renaissance. They recall the link-up between an 
expanding empire and a fanatical faith during the conquering 
period of Islam or the European wars of religion, and they 
conclude that our contemporary horrors are just another instal- 
ment in the recurrent story of unrestained power and blind 
intolerance. The most they are willing to concede is that 
modern communications technique, by creating more efficient 
media of mass propaganda, has placed an additional weapon 
into the hands of the despot; but this by itself would hardly 
entitle us to speak of a basically new political and social pheno- 
menon. In that view, a passionate concern with the pheno- 
menon of totalitarianism appears merely as proof of a parochial 
time-horizon — a deplorable lack of historical detachment. 

In fact, however, twentieth-century totalitarianism shows 
essential features which are not to be found in any slave state, 


le I had to select items of twentieth-century evidence to be 
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theocracy or revolutionary tyranny of the past. It contains 
elements of all three, but combines them in a-new context: the 
slave state is not static, but commands a modern industrial 
economy with rapidly changing technique; the official religion 
is secular; the tyranny continues the revolutionary transform- 
ation of society. For one thing, totalitarian dictatorship is the 
product of the age of mass democracy; it does not aim at 
keeping its subjects politically quiet, but at forcing them into 
active support of its ever-new campaigns. For another, it aims 
at controlling all spheres of life of a highly complex and differ- 
entiated society, at extinguishing any remnant of independent 
forces, every germ of pluralism. To quote the closing words of 
Trotsky’s unfinished biography of Stalin: 
‘L’Etat, c’est moi’ is almost a liberal formula by comparison 
with the actualities of Stalin’s totalitarian régime. Louis XIV 
identified himself only with the State. The Popes of Rome 
identified themselves with both the State and the Church — 
but only during the epoch of temporal power. The totalitarian 
state goes far beyond Caesaro-Papism, for it has encompassed 
the entire economy of the country as well. Stalin can justly say, 
unlike the Sun King, ‘La Société, c’est moi!’ 
* * * 
Given, then, that totalitarianism in its various forms — Nation- 
alist — Fascist and Communist — is something new and charac- 
teristic of our century, what can we say about the fundamental 
forces that have brought it into being at this time? 

Among those who recognize the uniqueness of the pheno- 
menon, most sociologists and historians have been reluctant to 
ask that question, let alone to answer it. Instead, they have 
concentrated on describing the concrete historical constellations 
which led to the emergence of this or that particular dictator- 
ship, on analysing the mechanism of totalitarian rule, on study- 
ing its dynamics and its effects on the outside world. By con- 
trast, attempts at a general and fundamental interpretation 
have come from political philosophers and from religious 
thinkers; totalitarianism, inasmuch as it has been recognized at 
all as one of the crucial problems of our time, has been largely 
‘explained’ as a spiritual heresy or a fallacious political doctrine. 

The most widespread among these interpretations centres 
around the concept of ‘secular religion’. Modern man, we are 
told, having lost his faith in God, has found the-human eondi- 
tion intolerable. Taught by the humanists that he is master of 
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his own fate, he has readily fallen for the Utopian belief that the 
state can abolish evil and suffering by creating a perfect society, 
if only the right people are given absolute power; or for the 
satanic belief that he can overcome his sense of guilt by proving 
in action that he belongs to the chosen élite who may commit 
any crime without fear of retaliation. In either case, man’s 
attempt to rebel against God ends in his total enslavement to 
the state — his effort to create heaven on earth in the creation of 
hell on earth. 

A separate, but related explanation traces the origin of 
totalitarianism to the fallacy of revolutionary democracy. 
Belief in the rule of ‘the people’, in the abstraction of the 
volonté générale, is said to lead to revolutionary dictatorship of the 
Jacobin type — a rule as absolute as ever the rule of any king, 
but free from the restraints imposed by tradition on the heredi- 
tary monarch. But once the safeguards for individuals and 
minorities are gone, the dictatorship of ‘the people’ is quickly 
transformed into the rule of a minority and finally of one 
leader. The modern one-party state is thus seen as but a 
successful development of the ‘totalitarian democracy’ of the 
Jacobins. 

There is some truth in both these interpretations; certainly 
the relation of our twentieth-century party dictatorships to such 
phenomena as the anabaptist republic of Jan van Leyden on 
one side, to the rule of the Jacobins on the other, is more 
genuine and throws more light on their nature than the alleged 
‘precedents’ we have mentioned before. But while these earlier 
precursors were ephemeral and isolated, totalitarianism has 
become one of the dominating institutions of our time. That fact 
cannot be adequately explained merely by uncovering the 
spiritual and intellectual roots of the ideas which animate the 
active totalitarian minorities; it calls for an understanding of 
the special conditions which have made it possible: to found 
powerful empires on these ideas. 


* * * 


I believe that the key to the role of totalitarianism in our 
century is that contemporary civilization has to cope with an 
unprecedented pace of social change. I am thus proposing to 
reverse the problem; instead of looking for the origin of totali- 
tarian devilry, I suggest that we should consider the pre- 
cariousness of a free society in present-day conditions. . 
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The first thing to note here is that any free society is bound 
to produce spontaneous, manifold and unco-ordinated social 
change. By ‘free society’ I do not mean in this context a 
particular political system, such as modern parliamentary 
democracy. I mean any ‘pluralistic’ society in the widest 
possible sense, any society, that is, where political, economic 
and spiritual power are not concentrated at a single point, 
where the social structure is not frozen in caste-like rigidity, and 
where a minimum of individual rights is guaranteed. In any 
such society, in contrast to a traditional authoritarian society 
bound by rigid rules, spontaneous changes will occur, and are 
likely to occur more rapidly the larger the number of autono- 
mous units, the greater the social mobility and the weaker the 
hold of tradition: changes in population, in production tech- 
nique, in tastes and needs, and in social stratification. Both the 
ancient Greco-Roman society and our modern Western society 
have been free societies in this sense, and it is for that reason 
that modern industrialism and the consequent ‘acceleration of 
history’ has started from the West. 

Now the functioning of any society depends on a set of 
common beliefs and institutions which together characterize a 
civilization. As social change occurs, the institutions have to be 
adapted and the beliefs reformulated if the civilization is to 
survive. It is obvious that representative government must be 
differently organized in an industrial society founded on 
universal literacy from what it was in the eighteenth century or 
in the Middle Ages; and that the ideal of equality of rights for 
all citizens, to be meaningful in our time, must be given a 
different interpretation from that of the French Revolution. If 
the official institutions and beliefs fail to be adjusted in har- 
mony with the realities of social change, they lose their binding 
force — their hold over the minds of men; the continuity of 
civilization is broken, and the door is opened to barbarism — to 
political and spiritual chaos. 

It is, however, implied in the definition of a free society that 
there is no single centre responsible for the necessary adjustments 
of its institutions and ideas — that its overall development is not 
‘planned’. The adjustments occur as a result of political and 
social struggles between different groups, and their outcome is 
not predetermined ; according to the particular constellation of 
forces.in a particular place. and time, adjustments which are 
necessary for. the further healthy growth of a free society may 
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be long delayed or may altogether fail to be accomplished. In 
that sense, the survival of a free society is always precarious; 
and it is specially precarious when the pace of spontaneous 
social change increases to a point which exceeds the average 
comprehension of its members, or when a society which only 
recently seemed to vegetate quietly in the shelter of a tradi- 
tional way of life is suddenly awakened by outside intrusion and 
exposed to the unwonted air of freedom and change. 





Let us now return to the special conditions of our century. 
The pace of technical change has constantly accelerated during 
the last 150 years, and has been even quicker in the latecomer 
countries than among the pioneers of industrialization. Popu- 
lation change, stimulated by the early stages of industrial 
growth and sustained by the development of modern medicine, 
has been equally stupendous. Whole social strata have been 
destroyed and new ones created in country afier country. 
Entire continents of traditional societies have been ‘opened up’ 
by the expanding West and forced into a lop-sided -interna- 
tional division of labour, only to react within a few generations 
with a political and economic counter-movement of auto- 
nomous modernization which expelled the intruders and forced 
them in turn to readjust their channels of trade. 

It seems natural enough that in the face of such a total 
upheaval, the mechanism of self-adjustment of some of the 
younger industrial countries on the fringe of Western civiliza- 
tion and of some of the hitherto traditional societies now sucked 
into the whirlpool should have broken down. But such a break- 
down in the continuity of development of a civilization inevit- 
ably gives a chance to the totalitarians — the spiritually dis- 
affected minorities who are prepared to sacrifice the basic 
values of that civilization to the conquest and exercise of 
absolute power. For it is only under the impact of catastrophic 
social change, and of the apparent impossibility to solve the 
urgent problems of survival by non-totalitarian means, that 
millions of people are ready to take flight from freedom and to 
seek salvation in the arms of the omnipotent state. (We are 
speaking, of course, of genuinely ‘homegrown’ totalitarian 
revolutions, not of totalitarian Quisling régimes angen by 








conquest, which are a secondary phenomenon.) 
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will only. become historically effective when it merges with the 
material despair of the masses, owing to the failure of a society 
to solve the concrete and urgent problems imposed on it by the 
uncontrolled processes of change. Bolshevism, for all its spiritual 
antecedents which the historians of the Russian intelligentsia 
have traced, would not have won power in 1917 if its opponents 
had been willing and able to end the war immediately and to 
distribute the land. Nazism, for all its roots in German history, 
would not have been victorious in 1933 if Keynesian full- 
employment policies had been developed and accepted at that 
time by the ruling parties of the Weimar Republic. Northern 
Viet-Nam would not be Communist to-day if France had 
granted independence to the Indo-China states at the same 
time and on similar terms as Britain did in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. An analysis which stresses the crucial importance of 
these humdrum political, economic and social problems for the 
victory or defeat of totalitarianism in a given situation may 
seem less profound than one that emphasizes man’s loss of faith 
and his subsequent rebellion against the human condition as 
the ultimate cause; but in contrast to the latter it has the merit 
of focusing attention on those elements in the situation which 
it may be in our power to change. 


* * * 


Totalitarianism is not only the result of the failure of free — or 
of newly freed traditional — societies to respond adequately to 
the problems created by accelerated or even catastrophic social 
change, and of their consequent breakdown. It is also — and this 
alone accounts for its comparative durability — an alternative 
way of coping with these problems. If traditional societies are 
characterized by built-in resistance to change, and free societies 
by the production of spontaneous and unco-ordinated change, 
totalitarianism may be described as an engine of centrally 
manipulated change. 

This, precisely, is the strength of totalitarianism as an estab- 
lished system, and the justification it proffers for all its horrors. 
It extinguishes freedom and individual security; it denies the 
very ideas of truth and justice; it seeks to eliminate every 
vestige of independent development not in order to keep things 
static in the manner of traditional despotism, but in order to 
replace the risks of ‘anarchic’ and unforeseeable change by the 
certainties of ‘orderly’ change according to a preconceived 
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pattern, based on the values of the totalitarian movement and 
its concept of the future and purpose of society. The state must 
be all-powerful, because the state has become the demiurgus of 
society; the party tends to perpetuate its rule by the very fact 
that it continues to distort the development of society into an 
artificial pattern by what we have called a ‘permanent revolu- 
tion from above’, so that the resulting structure would collapse 
without the support of the dictatorial power. 

Yet there are two limits to this self-perpetuating hell. One is 
given by the fact that even the most efficient totalitarian state 
is unable to foresee, prevent or canalize all the spontaneous 
changes that may arise in the lives and minds of its members; 
the other is that spontaneous social development continues 
outside its territorial boundaries, and may for all its groping 
nature prove in the long run superior to the preconceived 
pattern. Both ultimately reduce themselves to the limits of 
human foresight or, to put it positively, to the infinite produc- 
tivity of history. In the short run, the demiurgus armed with an 
all-embracing theory of society is apt to prove more effective 
in his chosen direction — the concentration of power — than the 
unco-ordinated efforts of free men; in the long run, his doctrine 
is likely to hamper his objective by its inevitable one-sidedness. 
The resources of the Nazi empire, however completely geared 
to war, prove insufficient to secure world domination; the 
Communist system fails to promote productivity at the required 
rate. The saving grace is that even the most perfect man-made 
hell is based on the necessarily imperfect calculations of men. 


* * * 


It may appear that in this article have been mouthing the 
Platitudes of Progress. In fact, however, I have made no 
assumptions about progress towards a given ideal of perfection. 
I have merely stated the obvious fact that free societies tend to 
produce ‘material progress’ in the sense of spontaneous tech- 
nical and social change; and I have suggested that ‘political and 
ideological progress’ — the adaptation of ideas and institutions 
to that spontaneous change — is required not in order to assure 
an approach to perfection, but to prevent a breakdown of 
civilization. Progress, in that view, becomes a necessary object 
of endeavour not in order to achieve heaven on earth, but 
simply in order to avoid hell on earth. It seems to me that its 
rehabilitation in that modest but vital role is long overdue. 
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In attempting that rehabilitation, I have sought to offer a 
corrective for a certain bias which seems to be implicit in the 
one-sided spiritual and ideological explanation of totalitarian- 
ism: a bias in favour of traditional authority and revealed 
religion. By deriving the Utopianism or satanism of the 
totalitarian movements from man’s attempt to rely on himself 
alone, and the belief in revolutionary dictatorship from the 
illusions of revolutionary democracy, these interpretations tend 
to place the ‘guilt’ for essentially anti-humanistic and anti- 
democratic movements on the humanistic and democratic ideas 
of the Enlightenment. 

In our context, on the other hand, both the ideas of the 
Enlightenment and their totalitarian perversions appear as so 
many different attempts by members of our free society to 
adjust their beliefs to the facts of a changing world. From that 
angle, it seems plainly futile to say that the attempt ought not 
to have been made at all. The important difference is that the 
men of the Enlightenment tried to make their adjustment by 
a continuous development of the basic Western beliefs in the 
value of reason and the freedom of the human person, while 
the totalitarians have rejected one or both of these fundamental 
values. 

Moreover, our analysis has tended to show that the victories 
of totalitarianism so far have been due to the failures of free 
societies to move forward in timely adjustment to the spon- 
taneous changes they have produced. The danger of totali- 
rarian revolution is greatest where the resistance of the ruling 
groups to ideological and institutional change is most rigid. 
Our peculiar hell is not, after all, simply the penalty of human 
hubris trying to achieve the impossible — it is at least as much 
the penalty of human failure to move forward as far as possible 
in a changing world. It is not simply the consequence of a 
refusal to accept the human condition, but at least as much the 
price of a complacent readiness to accept inhuman but man- 
made conditions as if they were unalterable and god-given. 

The answer to the totalitarian challenge is not the acceptance 
of things as they are; it is a sober, non-Utopian, but active faith 
in our power and duty to preserve our free civilization in the 
only way it can be preserved — by the unending labour of 


progress. 








The Political Revolution: I 


The Wars of Our Time 
G. F. Hudson 


T is a surviving copy of a British newspaper of the middle of 

July 1914, many-paged and full of news; the historian looks 

through it for something he is expecting to find, but does not. 
There is plenty about home politics and much about the affairs 
of Ireland; there are various items of foreign news, including a 
report of strikes in St Petersburg. But there is no mention of a 
crisis in the relations between Austria-Hungary and Serbia, nor 
any indication that Europe is on the brink of general war.* 

War came swiftly and suddenly to the European peoples in 
1914; within a few days of the first public awareness of the 
danger the armies of five out of the six Great Powers of Europe 
were launched into battle. To-day it is hard for us to imagine 
how strong was the sense of stability and security in the world of 
1914. Never since then has mankind recovered it; not only have 
the two greatest wars of human history run their course, con- 
suming ten of the forty-two years which have elapsed, but the 
years of formal peace have been full of alarms, anxieties and 
haunting apprehensions. Even in the twenties, when Europe 
seemed for a while to have settled down again after its vast 
blood-letting and idealists ‘saw the League of Nations as the 
guarantor of a new era of warless international co-operation, 
there was a sense of volcanic forces underground such as had 
not troubled the outlook of the years before 1914; then in the 
thirties the menace of Hitler’s Germany lowered over Europe 
and the fear of approaching war induced such nervous tension 
that its actual outbreak came almost as a relief. Since 1945 we 
have had the ‘cold war’ with its threats and hatreds, and if 
some people now feel reassured about the future, it is only 

*The Nineteenth Century and After, however, in its August number, which 
must have gone to press before the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, had 
three relevant articles: Our Dwindling Army by Lord Roberts, The Murdered 
Archduke. by Edith Sellers, and Germany, Russia-and Austria-Hungary by H. H. 
Johnston. 
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because they believe that the supreme weapons of war have 
become so terrible that even the most aggressive of governments 
in the most violent of quarrels will not dare to risk their use. 
The dread of a third world war weighs on our thoughts, made 
vivid by memories of the two previous cataclysms which belong 
in some way to the personal experience of everyone over fifty. 
We have lived indeed in an age of great wars and of the immin- 
ence of them, and we have come almost to regard this state of 
affairs as normal, though at the same time we have been 
striving to accomplish what mankind has never yet done, 
namely, to abolish war altogether; we see ourselves as living in 
the last phase of an ancient human institution, with permanent 
and absolute peace just round the corner, if only we can avoid 
the biggest smash-up of all in getting there. We are apt to forget 
that in several earlier periods of history human beings, without 
getting rid of war, have managed to limit it in ways which have 
made it far less of a curse than it has been to the world in our 
time. In Europe, at any rate, the two great wars since 1914 have 
differed in kind rather than merely in degree from the wars of 
the preceding centuries, and in order to understand what has 
really been happening in this latest age we must consider what 
the differences are. They are in part technological, but in part 
also moral and political. An examination of them will show how 
the excessively destructive and ruinous character of the two 
world wars of the twentieth century is related to the funda- 
mental trends which distinguish our age from that which 
preceded it. 

It is, of course, quite true that the sense of security enjoyed 
by the Europe of 1914 was illusory; we know now from the vast 
documentation of diplomatic history that has become available 
how perilous were the courses of policy pursued by states in the 
years before the final clash and how near they often came to the 
brink of war. There were always prophets of woe to raise warn- 
ing voices and there had been a series of international crises 
threatening to lead to war, but the very fact that all these crises 
since 1871 had been resolved by diplomacy strengthened belief 
in the prospect of continued peace. There had indeed all the 
time been colonial wars, and two — the Boer War and the 
Russo-Japanese — which turned out to be considerably more 
than expected for the European powers involved in them; there 
had also been the spectacle across the Atlantic of the American 
Civil War with its heavy casualties and bitter aftermath. But 
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as far as Europe-itself was concerned, what was most striking 
was the degree to which the peace had been kept during the 
near-century since the Congress of Vienna. For two long 
periods, the first from 1815 to 1854 and the second from 1871 
to 1914, there had been no war between Great Powers; in the 
middle period from 1854 to 1871 there had been four such wars 
(1854, Britain-France-Russia; 1859, France-Austria; 1866, 
Prussia-Austria; 1870, Prussia-France), but in all these two or 
more of the major European states had been neutral and all 
were notably limited in objectives, geographical range and 
duration, with operations conducted on the whole with a 
scrupulous regard for recognized rules of international law. 

When we go back further in time, to the period of the wars 
of the French Revolution, we come to an age which has more 
resemblance to our own. The combination of French national- 
ism with an ardent revolutionary faith upset the foundations of 
the European order; it was, in the words of Foch, ‘an outburst 
of passion never before equalled’. From it developed a type of 
war tending to become ‘absolute’ and pass beyond all limits both 
of ends and of means; Napoleon’s armies entered most of the capi- 
tals of Europe and entire states were incorporated in the French 
Empire; wars followed one another almost continuously and 
were marked by episodes of great ferocity, especially when sub- 
jugated peoples offered guerilla resistance to their conquerors. 
But we are still far from the immense destructiveness and 
inhumanity of our own wars, and the contrast is particularly 
marked when we consider the conduct of the victorious Allies 
after the defeat of Napoleon. France was left with full sove- 
reignty and with the frontiers of 1792 virtually intact; she had 
to endure only a very brief and partial military occupation by 
the victors and was made liable for a relatively small indemnity 
which was quickly paid off. The statesmen who sought to re- 
arrange the affairs of Europe after the collapse of the Napoleonic 
Empire were still men of the eighteenth century and belonged 
in spirit to the time when Gibbon wrote that the arms of 
Europe were ‘exercised in temperate and indecisive conflicts’ ; 
they strove to restore a stable balance of power in Europe, and 
while trying to provide against a revival of French aggression by 
a system of alliances, they were careful to avoid as far as possible 
any excessive humiliation er oppression of France which would 
provoke a future war of revanche, - 

The wars of the eighteenth century, though more tecquent 
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-than those of the century ending in 1914, had a similarly limited 
character; earlier again in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies we come to a period when intolerant or resistant religious 
faith greatly increased the intensity and bitterness of warfare 
between states and inspired many acts of extreme cruelty. But 
still further back, in Italy at least, the fifteenth century shows us 
the wars of the condottieri in which battles took place without the 
death of a single soldier and the destruction of a town was 
regarded as an outrageous proceeding. 

In general the European tradition with regard to war before 
1914 was that of armed conflicts within a framework of perma- 
nent political entities which persisted through changes in 
relative power and alterations of the territorial map. It was 
assumed that the same governments which went to war would 
also conclude the peace after the military decision of their 
quarrel and that they would retain their sovereignty. It was 
only exceptionally that, as in the case of the partitions of Poland, 
a fully independent state was extinguished by annexations. 
Moreover, from the time of Grotius an accepted code of inter- 
national law confined the scope of military operations and in 
particular protected civilian populations, so that the exter- 
mination, deportation or enslavement of peoples was ruled out 
from permissible belligerent rights. The impression in the years 
before 1914 was that with the increasingly humanitarian trend 
of sentiment and conscience in civilized countries any future 
war would be more rigidly confined than ever within legal 
limits. 

The development in the war of 1914 was, however, in quite 
the opposite direction. Civilians became more, and not less, 
involved in belligerency and intense national hatreds were 
aroused in a struggle which was protracted far beyond what the 
experts had thought it possible for states to endure. While the 
military man-power of the contending nations was mobilized 
and used up in huge battles of attrition, blockade and counter- 
blockade became more important than ever before and not 
simply for what previous generations had regarded as contra- 
band. Now that all the principal Western nations had become 
dependent to some degree on imported foodstuffs, starvation by 
siege became a weapon to be applied no longer merely against 
encircled strongholds but against entire peoples. Allied sea- 
power enclosed the Central Powers with a blockade which 
reduced their’ inhabitants to“increasing «misery, ‘whilé the-sub- 
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‘marines of the German Navy struck back with a form of warfare 
in which the old rules of warning and search, appropriate to 
interception of shipping by surface warships, could no longer 
be applied. Along with the increasing bitterness of a struggle 
thus tending to assume an unprecedently ‘total’ character, the 
war on the Allied side became more and more ideological. It 
‘had not been so at the outset, and it would in any case have 
been impossible for the Western Allies to promote a democratic 
crusade in a coalition with the Russian Tsardom. But after the 
Russian Revolution and the entry of the United States into the 
war, the Allies pursued highly doctrinaire aims of democratizing 
Germany and redrawing the political map of Europe on the 
basis of national self-determination. Closely linked with these 
purposes — which gave meaning to the war effort of democratic 
peoples less habituated to blind obedience than the subjects of 
‘dynastic-bureaucratic states — was a resolve to make it ‘a war 
to end war’ and ensure perpetual peace by setting up an inter- 
national organization to preserve it. Unfortunately this idealism, 
by viewing the war and its origin in exclusively moral terms, 
intensified instead of reducing the hatreds that the war had 
evoked. War had hitherto been the ultima ratio regum, the last 
resort of governments when diplomacy had failed to find a 
solution to a conflict, and whatever might be thought about the 
justice of a case for which a sovereign state went to war, there 
could be no question of its legal right to do so. Hence there could 
not be in theory any punishment of ‘guilt’ in war; the victor was 
in a position to impose his terms after the military decision, but 
it was customary to adopt a form of negotiation, not simple 
dictation, for the conclusion of a peace treaty, and it was con- 
sidered a political folly to insist on terms of a kind likely to 
preclude a future reconciliation with the vanquished nation. It 
was, however, precisely the growing horror of war in liberal 
democratic societies which made it impossible for the govern- 
ments of the victorious Allies in 1919 to approach the problems 
of the peace settlement with the degree of wisdom and detach- 
ment attained by the statesmen in Vienna 105 years pre- 
viously. Vindictive popular passions which no democratic 
leader could ignore were endorsed by a doctrine which made 
the war a crime, with Germany as the sole guilty party; this had 
two implications — first that the peace treaty should have the 


character of the punishment of an offender under criminal law, 


atid -séconid,- that permanent -peace- could be:secured ‘by the 
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unilateral disarmament .of the only, state. that would..ever 
disturb it. The one principle was embodied in the ‘war guilt’ 

clause of the Versailles Treaty which was made the basis, not 
for an old-fashioned indemnity, but for a ‘reparations’ liability 
far beyond Germany’s capacity to pay; the other resulted in the 
strongest industrial and second most populous nation in Europe 
being deprived of its military sovereignty and prohibited the 
possession of the more important modern armaments. At the 
same time a double standard was applied in acting on the prin- 
ciple of national self-determination, for while it was invoked to 
justify the dissolution of the Habsburg Empire and the transfer 
of a part of pre-war Germany to a restored national state of 
Poland, the German residue of the old Austria was forbidden 
to join the German Reich. 

As compared with post-war peace settlements of the previous 
two centuries of European history, that of 1919 was a monu- 
ment of ineptitude and short-sightedness. It rendered an 
extreme nationalist reaction in Germany within a short time 
virtually inevitable, and it could only have been maintained if 
the victors had been resolved permanently to enforce the dis- 
armament clauses of the Versailles Treaty. But while the United 
States reverted to isolationism, Britain and France lost the will 
to enforce the treaty, even after they knew that Germany was 
secretly rearming. Having thus, in fact, abandoned their 
guarantees against a revival of German power, they failed either 
to rearm themselves adequately to meet the new challenge or 
to propose terms of treaty revision which might have attracted 
the more moderate elements of German nationalism; they pre- 
ferred to wait until revisions were effected by acts of ruthless 
violence and then finally make a stand when the momentum of 
force was too strong to be stopped except by a war for which 
they were quite unprepared. 

The Second World War carried to extremes tendencies which 
were already manifest in the First. Owing to further develop- 
ments of technology it rapidly broke down the last barriers by 
which international law and custom had tried to confine war 
to the battlefield and exclude civilians, women and children. 
The submarine had already introduced a type of warfare in 
which merchant seamen and passengers at sea became victims 
of the torpedo; now the bombing aircraft made the entire 
territory of the enemy the target of attack without any direct 
connection with the ground operations of mobilized: armies. 
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Air raids on cities remote from the front had already taken place 
in the First World War, but they had only been on a small scale 
and had merely provided a foretaste of what was to happen in 
the Second. Between the wars the Italian military theorist, 
Douhet, put forward the idea that the destruction of the 
administrative and industrial centres of the enemy by strategic 
bombing behind the lines should be not a subsidiary, but the 
main, means of the offensive in a future war, and a book 
published in England under the title of War on Great Cities gave 
a grim warning of what was to be expected. The reality did not 
fall short of the direct forebodings. From the bombings of 
Warsaw and Rotterdam in the early days of Nazi conquest to 
the destruction of Dresden and the annihilation of Hiroshima 
both sides put major resources into a form of warfare in which 
non-combatants of all ages were necessarily the principal 
victims. For some time lip-service was given to the idea that 
only ‘military objectives’ were being attacked, but later no 
attempt was made to conceal the purpose of total destruction of 
enemy cities; it was only necessary for a place to contain a fac- 
tory producing war materials or be a centre of communications 
for it to be obliterated as thoroughly as fire and high explosive 
could achieve the desired result. 

It was not fully understood at the time how fundamentally 
the nature of war had been transformed by the advent of aerial 
bombing. The distinction between combatant and non-com- 
batant was completely broken down, and nation grappled with 
nation in a duel of devastation and killing which spared nothing 
within reach. Once the civilian population had thus been 
deprived of its immunity from the direct operations of war, it 
was further inevitable that the safeguards which were supposed 
to protect it against the violence of military occupation by 
invaders should be weakened. War tended to revert to a primi- 
tive savagery, not only in the waging of it, but also in the treat- 
ment of the conquered; when once the structure of law confin- 
ing belligerence had been shattered, there was no point at all 
at which war conduct had to be inhibited. And in the Second 
World War it was not merely national hatreds of the type 
unleashed between 1914 and 1918 that were involved; two of 
the protagonists in the later struggle had developed political 
systems of the type which has come to be known as totalitarian, 
and-in action beyond their frontiers they applied the concepts 
and méthods which already’ prevailed in- their internal affairs. 
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Both Nazi Germany and Communist Russia lived by ideologies 
which essentially disregarded national frontiers; for the Com- 
munist, class enemies were the same in every country and for the 
Nazi, Jews and inferior races must be crushed whereyer in the 
world they might be found. It is true that for the Soviet 
regime external expansion was originally secondary to its 
internal revolutionary aims, whereas for the Nazi. it was the 
primary purpose of the whole movement. But this difference 
was not so important once either power came into control of 
foreign territory. The Nazis rounded up Jews in Warsaw or 
Amsterdam and sent them to the Auschwitz gas-chambers, 
while the Russians rounded up class enemies in Poland and the 
Baltic States and sent them to slavery in Siberia; in neither case 
was any regard paid to the fact that such treatment was being 
meted out to citizens of foreign countries who were not in 
international law subject to the jurisdiction of an occupying 
power except within strictly defined limits. 

Both Germany and Russia at war and in their unresisted, 
invasions of other countries carried abroad the apparatus of 
secret police control, lawless terror and concentration camps 
which they had established within their own borders. Men were 
even selected for service in occupied territories according to 
their performance in concentration camps which were schools 
for foreign conquest no less than for domestic domination. 
An ex-inmate of Dachau wrote in 1939: 


. the Nazi leaders keep an eye on boys in the various youth 
movements and the particularly ‘determined’ type are picked 
out to be trained as S S men. It is at the concentration camps 
that these young men graduate for the best ‘cushiest’ jobs that 
are open to them: service in the annexed territories. SS men 
in Bohemia, Moravia and Austria must not be squeamish... . 
That is why they take every opportunity to prove that they 
have no human feelings. That is why every S S man is ready 
to strike, kick, beat up and even kill a prisoner, no matter 
whether he is young or old, sick or well. 

The Nazi dynamism, which was essentially unlimited in its 
aims and entirely rejected traditional European conceptions of 
restraint in war, needed such instruments for the control of 
conquered peoples and they left their mark everywhere from 
the Pyrenees to the Volga. But the German people in turn were 
to suffer from the war occupation behaviour of a totalitarian 
state after the tide of battle had passed over them. The atrocities 
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committed in Eastern Germany and the Sudetenland by-the-. 
Soviet Armies and their Polish and Czech auxiliaries followed 
Nazi atrocities committed in the countries from which the 
invaders came, and have often been regarded as a necessary, if 
deplorable, vengeance by which intolerable oppressions were 
repaid on their perpetrators. But much of what the Russians did 
in Pomerania or Silesia they had already done in Poland and 
the Baltic States to people against whom they had nothing to 
avenge. Moreover, indiscriminate mass retribution visited 
mainly on women and children was in any case forbidden to 
the victor by international law which allowed him to punish 
only those persons found guilty of atrocities by due process of 
legal trial. Nor did the disregard of international law stop at the 
general ill-treatment of the inhabitants of occupied territories; 
they were in vast numbers expelled as part of a policy of 
shifting populations or deported to the Soviet Union. In these 
illegal acts, carried out with the utmost brutality and disregard 
of suffering, the Soviet Union was joined by the Western 
democracies, which at Potsdam agreed to the ‘transfers’ of 
population with a pious expression of hope that they would be 
‘effected in an orderly and humane manner’. As no steps were 
taken to ensure any neutral or independent supervision of the 
expulsions, the reservation was worthless, and in the winter of 
1945-6, eight months after the end of the war, and while Nazi 
leaders were being tried at Nuremberg for ‘crimes against the 
laws of war and against humanity,’ transports of Germans from 
Silesia, after being robbed of all their possessions, were still 
being moved in unheated cattle-trucks under such conditions 
that up to 10 per cent died or were maimed by frostbite en route. 
As far as Germany was concerned, her defeat and downfall 
in 1945 were far more complete than in 1918. The Allies carried 
the war to Berlin, the surrender was unconditional, all powers 
of the German state were taken over by the conquerors, and for 


* the time being the German armed forces were utterly abolished, 


But if the aim was to obtain a stable Europe and a peaceful 
world, the goal was further off than ever. The Western Allies 
clung to the hope that by fighting the war @ outrance, by insisting 
on unconditional surrender with the Morgenthau Plan as a 
postscript, and rejecting all opportunities to set the German 
Army against Hitler, they would rid themselves of the German 
menace once and for all and that thereafter all problems would 
be solved by the co-operation of the Big Three. When the time 
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came for these hopes to be dashed, they affected pained surprise 
at the conduct of the Soviet Union. Yet the Russians did noth- 
ing but what might have been expected from their record and 
from war-time acts which the West had condoned or concealed 
in the interests of the alliance. The truth which they refused to 
face was that the democracies, if they remained true to them- 
selves, could not have any common purpose in the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe with a Marxist-Leninist dictatorship, or indeed 
any common war aims beyond the elimination of the Hitler 
regime. 

The Second World War thus ended in a welter of ruin, con- 
fusion and atrocity, leaving Europe more deeply divided and 
psychologically more ravaged than it had been at the end of 
the First. Since then there has been some degree of recovery; and 
the horrors of the ’forties already seem to belong to a distant 
past. The cities have been rebuilt, tourists visit the cremation 
furnaces of Dachau, and the dead of Katyn moulder beneath 
the growing trees. But for a generation which has seen what 
men were capable of doing, and what they were not capable 
of stopping, can there be any assurance that it will not happen 
again, and with even vaster cruelty and havoc? In the dozen 
years since the atomic bomb fell on Hiroshima has mankind 
advanced so far in morality and wisdom, has the reign of law 
been so much more firmly established, that we can expect peace 
in our time? Fortunately we do not have to answer the question. 
We can take refuge in the belief that nobody will draw the 
sword — meaning the hydrogen bomb — because to do so would 
be suicidal. Other ages have staked their hopes for civilization 
on the cultivation of reason and the improvement of morals; 
we should be happier, for in the time in which we now live we 
can be saved by fear alone. 
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The Scientific Revolution 
Monolith in the Melting Pot 


John Davy 


the layman may inform himself about modern science. 
They provide, conveniently digested, up-to-date surveys of 
astronomy, medicine, atomics, electronics, plastics, and all the 
other standard wonders of the twentieth century. But very few 
of them, it seems to me, convey an adequate idea of what science 
is really like, or of what scientists are like either for that matter. 

Most popular writing about science gives an impression of 
something inexorably finished. The theoretical edifices are 
smoothly plastered so that none of the cracks show. The 
windows are hermetically sealed so that the strident voices 
arguing within remain unheard. The foundations appear to 
plunge hundreds of feet deep into granite, vulnerable to nothing 
short of an earthquake or a megaton bomb. The experimental 
evidence is presented neatly parcelled and tidied up, tastefully 
wrapped in smooth crisp prose. 

Even scientists themselves often seem to be taken in by this 
picture of science; in fact, many of them nowadays supplement 
meagre academic salaries by writing the kind of books I am 
talking about. Nearly always there is a chapter explaining the 
‘scientific method’. This, as described, is a wonderfully tidy, 
precise, procedure — observation, hypothesis, experiment, 
observation, lots more experiment, generalization, theory, etc. 
Inexorably, the scientific steam-roller lumbers through the 
jungle of Mother Nature producing nice, tidy, clearly marked 
easily navigable roads. The scientist who drives the steam-roller 
emerges as a model of objectivity and detachment, endlessly 
curious about the working of nature and patiently devoted to 
establishing how she works. 

Now this public performance which science puts on for the 
layman has a quite false polish and perfection. This is all right 
in the theatre, but science nowadays is too powerful and impor- 
tant a customer to spend. its time play acting. .Real-science, 


Tein is no shortage of books and journals from which 
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behind the scenes, is far less coherent and monolithic, but at the 
same time to my mind both more human and more interesting 
than the didactic cocksure smoothy who parades for the public 
in books of popular science. 

Somebody will probably challenge me on this, but I would 
hazard a guess that at least half the major discoveries of science 
have been accidents. Usually an experiment has gone wrong or 
has shown up something quite different from what it was 
designed to do. The great scientists are those who instead of 
clinging to a cherished preconception or scrapping the experi- 
ment as a failure have taken another look at the anomaly. The 
genesis of theoretical advances is often equally erratic. Many 
of the most fruitful ideas are not deliberately erected hypo- 
theses which experiment proves to be right, but as often as not 
are hunches, sudden inspirations born of a drowsy half hour in 
the bath or the tail end of a dream in the middle of the night. 
It is surprising how often scientists have seen an array of awk- 
ward facts click into place or have conceived a new approach 
to a problem while tired, or slightly tipsy, or while thinking or 
talking of something quite different. Scientists often talk about 
science as though it were a systematic, clearly controlled pro- 
cedure, with themselves at the controls directing progress with 
methodic deliberation. I don’t want to maintain that science 
progresses entirely by accident or guesswork, but the history 
of science does suggest that as often as not it is the unconscious 
mind — whatever we may mean by this — which suddenly takes 
over the controls, hauls the steam-roller off the beaten track 
and starts surging forward over new ground. 

It is this unpredictable element in science which makes it so 
risky to prophesy. Scientists hate talking about scientific ‘revo- 
lutions’. Science since Newton, they say, has consisted, not of 
revolutions, but of ‘successive approximations to the truth’. We 
may not expect any revolutions in the future, but only still 
further approximations to the truth. I don’t know what is 
meant by ‘the truth’ in this context, but if scientists like to call 
quantum theory, relativity, and the concepts of modern 
theoretical physics ‘approximations’ to it, I suppose they are at 
liberty to do so, although I doubt whether the phrases will 
stand up to linguistic analysis. 

However, I think most scientists expect the science of the 
year 2000 to look- at least as different from the science of 1957 
as ‘Our scierice ‘looks from that of 1900.-Attempts -to. represent 
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science as a monumental, permanent edifice, a sort of estab- 
lished church with an immutable dogma, are simply mis- 
leading. It is true that quantum physics, for instance, has not 
invalidated Newtonian physics. But the latter edifice, which 
seemed so imposing in the nineteenth century, looks much more 
modest beside the contemporary quantum sky-scraper. There is 
no guarantee, that this, in its turn, will not look pretty puny in 
fifty years’ time. In many ways, science has never been more 
fluid than it is now. This is partly because of the accelerating 
tempo of research and discovery, and partly, I think, because 
of the increasingly critical interest which many scientists are 
taking in the philosophy and methodology of science, and in 
its conceptual foundations. 

It is quite clear that some new ideas are already needed in 
atomic physics. The bewildering variety of ‘fundamental par- 
ticles’ which have now been identified suggest that some new, 
unifying theoretical advance may be in the offing. Perhaps even 
the whole concept of ‘particle’ is beginning to outlive its useful- 
ness. The layman often complains that scientific concepts are 
an assault on common sense, that they contradict ordinary 
experience. He is asked to imagine an electron as a minute 
elastic billiard ball, as an electromagnetic wave, as a cloud of 
electric charge of varying density, and so on. It is partly the 
fault of the scientist who talks about the electron as though it 
actually were a billard ball, and partly because of a feeling that 
a theory should bear some relation to the familiar world 
immediately accessible to the senses. But it is just because the 
physicist is dealing with entities which are a priori not directly 
observable that he can claim such freedom for hypothesis. The 
only requirement is that his ideas shall prove useful, and enable 
him to design experiments and make predictions which turn 
out to be right. They do not need to ‘make sense’ in terms of 
everyday experience. 

It is partly due to the philosophers of science that physicists 
nowadays are fairly clear about the role of ‘models’ in scientific 
theory, although it is surprising how often a ‘model’ is confused 
with ‘reality’ or even treated as though he were an observed 
phenomenon. Some models are very deep rooted. Relativity is so 
difficult partly because Einstein substituted an unfamiliar model 
for space and time. Similarly, statistics play a vital role in 
many branches of science, yet it is exceedingly difficult to decide 
what is meant by the notion.of ‘randomness’. ‘: 
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I think it is quite. likely that during. coming. years critical 
consideration of the concepts and models used by. science will 
change the face of science itself just as much as new discovery in 
the laboratory. The concepts of physics have already received 
considerable attention of this kind, but biology has on the 
whole been neglected. Words like organism, cell, species, homo- 
logy, are common currency in biological sciences, but it is not 
easy to decide the proper way to use these words or what is 
really meant by them. Embryology, physiology, biochemistry, 
animal behaviour, the study of viruses and bacteria, are moving 
at a tremendous pace, but there is still little ‘theoretical 
biology’, and little consideration is given to the kind of form 
biological theory needs to take. It is by no means sure that the 
forms of thought which have been found so useful in physics 
will be most fruitful in biology. Progress often seems unduly 
inhibited at the moment by a half-conscious assumption that 
all biological phenomena must eventually be reducible to terms 
of physics — an assumption which may prove useful, but which 
may not. If it does not, there is nothing in the nature of things 
which makes it compulsory. 

The examination of the concepts and language of science will 
eventually clear away as much verbal and conceptual dead 
wood as linguistic analysis has cleared away in philosophy. 
With any luck, this should leave a much clearer idea of what 
sorts of problems science can legitimately tackle and hope to 
achieve useful results. An examination of the way scientific 
terminology and concepts are generated and employed inevit- 
ably leads to a consideration of the mind which conceives and 
uses them. It is from the minds of men that, in the last resort, 
science has sprung — and it is man himself who has so far eluded 
all but the most fumbling efforts of scientific understanding. 
It has become a platitude to point out that advances in the 
understanding of nature have not been matched by progress in 
understanding human nature. But the problem is none the less 
real and urgent. 

I think we may expect the science of the next half century to 
become increasingly interested in human behaviour and 
psychology. Social sciences, psychology, studies of mental 
disease and the effects of drugs are likely to burgeon dramati- 
cally. The fact must be faced that such work is quite likely to 
put alarming new powers into our hands. Precise techniques of 
suggestion or psychological control, or the enhancement and 
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transformation of certain mental faculties by drugs, may be 
developed. But at the same time, it may become clearer what 
categories of human experience and activity are and are not 
proper subjects for scientific research. Science may or may 
not throw light on the nature of consciousness, on the 
activities of thinking and imagination, or on deeper levels of 
experience of the human being, the intuitions and dreams, 
religious activity, the experiences of mystics. It is too early to 
say. At the moment, the scientific approaches which are made 
to such things are extremely halting and provisional. It may 
prove useful, for instance, to consider mental processes in terms 
derived from information theory and the study of computing 
machines — but there is often a hair-raising confusion of thought 
in much of the current writing on these lines. The philosopher 
of science, and the linguistic analyst must keep a stern eye on 
this kind of work. The concepts and terminology of the followers 
of Freud and Jung could also probably do with a bracing ten 
minutes under the cold shower of linguistic discipline. 

Scientists can no longer pretend to themselves that science is 
anything so simple as the ‘pursuit of truth for its own sake’, or 
any of the other stock bromides which still linger between the 
pages of books about the wonders of science. Whether he likes 
it or not, the scientist is becoming inextrically involved, not just 
in the intellectual, but in the political and economic life of 
society. I think there is no doubt that scientists are increasingly 
aware of these responsibilities, and are also far less prone than 
they used to be to imagine that these responsibilities are simple. 
At the same time, the non-scientist is having to make far more 
serious efforts to understand what science is about and how 
scientists set to work. This is quite a new situation, which is only 
just beginning to emerge. But it is this which will shape the life 
and outlook of society during the coming decades. !t is going to 
be a fascinating process to watch. 





The’ Thirttes and'Us 


Rebels and Timeservers 


K. W. Gransden 


some differences observable, in their writing, between the 

post- and pre-war intellectual, when the February number 
of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY came out, with Mr W. John 
Morgan’s article on the ‘Movement’. This article raises some 
interesting points which seem to fit in with what I had already 
planned to say. Thus, Mr Morgan says that Lucky jim is not a 
symbol, which is true, and that it is popular because it is in 
our idiom; but he does not, as I should have liked him to do, 
examine that idiom in relation to, say, Look Back in Anger, 
Hurry on Down, Under the Net, etc. Mr Morgan doesn’t, in fact, 
seem ready to examine his generation very closely at all. It is, 
after all, though, the job of articulation to make as full and 
honest a report on its findings as it possibly can. It seems to 
me that Mr Morgan is reluctant to do this and that his reluct- 
ance is — no, not symbolic, but characteristic. It leads him to 
some odd, off-hand embarrassments of style; the use of the 
term Frankenstein is surely wildly inappropriate to such char- 
acters as Jimmy Porter, even if one is trying to fall over back- 
wards proving they don’t exist (except in Notting Hill and 
Soho? But people do after all live in those places; they are just 
as real as Swansea; I myself lived in Notting Hill for two 
years); and it is this kind of insensitiveness to language, this 
kind of slurring, off-the-cuff plain-chap-talking pose, that one 
finds so often nowadays, and which is just as phoney as, for 
instance, such jokes of the ’thirties as the line about Isherwood 
‘his face grown lined with wincing’, or that photograph of 
Auden frowning as he lights his fag. Again, a throwaway like 
‘That is how we are all supposed to be behaving in our seedy 
flats, I take it’ is curiously revealing in tone. Who is Mr 
Morgan kidding? Why is he on the defensive, so anxious to 
prove that angry young men don’t exist that he is willing to go 
to such lengths of triteness as to say that angry young men are 
no different, except in age, from angry middle-aged ones? 


] WAS just going to sit down and type out this article about 
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I think all this illustrates the fact that-here: is a generation 
trying to disguise itself, people who can’t make up their minds 
whether to be rebels or timeservers. This leads to muddles in 
language and errors in criticism, as when, for instance, Mr 
Morgan tries to fob us off in one and the same sentence with 
the brilliant, poetic Catcher in the Rye, and the chirpy, cheeky 
blend of C. P. Snow and Hemingway which makes up the 
novels of William Cooper. Common sense, cheerful scepticism, 
etc., are all very well, but they are far from being the whole 
story. Again, the endearing muddle that Mr Weightman finds 
in Mr Amis’s political pamphlet is certainly there; but why? 
Contrast the prose style of that pamphlet with the splendid 
prose of Orwell’s Road to Wigan Pier. (I purposely chose that 
one because almost everything Orwell there describes has 
changed, yet the book remains compellingly readable and, 
even where one disagrees, in some of the last section, for 
instance, the thing as a piece of writing has no chinks.) What 
has happened in twenty years to make the articulate so 
inarticulate? 

Partly, it is lack of vitality on the deeper level. There is 
plenty of surface vigour, but much of it is, in the army phrase, 
a matter of ‘going through the motions’. And this again, seems 
to me part of the general dilemma of the post-war intellectual 
~ by the way, let’s stop pretending that people who make it 
their profession to be articulate, to write, are in the same 
category as footballers or insurance men; a writer’s job is to 
write, and if he is young and inexperienced he will probably 
write about himself and his own group, which will do per- 
fectly provided he is creatively impelled. The trouble nowadays 
is that many young writers are lacking in experience in society, 
sex, personal relations, politics, etc. As Bagehot says, the 
trouble with most people who write books is that they don’t 
know anything. Mind you, knowledge is not everything; 
intensity of feeling, for instance, will serve the writer just as 
well — but if this too is lacking, as it is in most rebel-timeservers, 
because of the nature of their dilemma, then one gets the kind 
of writing which is really a double bluff: pretending to be ‘anti- 
phoney’, it is in fact an attempt at self-deception. And the 
vigour, comedy, or whatever, has a sort of marionette-like 
defiance about its casualness; confronted with a total point- 
lessness, the individual shows off as much as possible to show 
that he at least, etc.; compare, perhaps, the great number of 
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sporting records broken since the war; the human race having 
its last defiant fling, its last burst of energy, before going bust? 

In the ’thirties, you could choose between articulation and 
action, between the Bloomsbury world of the inner life of 
personal relationships and the outer world. It-was a fair and 
valid choice with no reason for frustration or bitterness either 
way. People of similar backgrounds might make either choice, 
e.g. Cyril Connolly and Donald Maclean (it is arguable that 
Maclean would have done better to have chosen to be a writer). 
And this clear-cut choice operated all through the earlier 
decades of this century. For those with private incomes, like 
Forster, Spender or Isherwood, it was undoubtedly easier; but 
Joyce and Lawrence both opted out as regards the outer world 
of power and wealth, without any regret or angst. Even Mr 
Eliot left his bank for the left bank (there is an interesting 
passage in Mann’s Tonio Kréger, that classic examination of the 
rebel-timeserver dilemma, where someone says that the idea of 
a respectable, as distinct from a criminal bank clerk, being also 
a writer, is unthinkable). But the modern intellectual has 
burked his choice, and, shivering in the cold climate of aprés 
(if not entre) deux guerres, an Arnoldian wanderer between two 
worlds, now finds himself echoing Auden’s ironical question 
‘Which side am I supposed to be on?’ Until he makes up his 
mind, his articulateness will continue to be a weapon firing 
mainly blanks. 

A much more truly ‘symbolic’ fictional hero of our time 
than Lucky Jim would be a character like the young solicitor 
in Roy Fuller’s recent novel, Image of a Society. (Incidentally, 
this book illustrates how interested we are all getting in the 
world of power and organization, the business and admini- 
strative world which is increasingly encroaching on us all, 
through mass-media, through having all the money — you want 
it, we have it —- and which, in the present dilemma, seems more 
real than the private world; compare a recent Hollywood film 
like Patterns of Power; in the ’thirties Capra satirized such a 
world, but now it is deadly serious, and Patterns of Power was 
not satirized from the irresponsible ‘outsider’ angle of the 
‘artist’, but seen, with documentary realism, from within.) To 
get back to Fuller’s novel, his hero is a solicitor who hates being 
a solicitor because he wants to write, rebel, be free, etc. But he 
has fought his way up, like most of his generation, from 
scratch: he is always on the defensive and he clings on to 
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what he. has got..He.has nothing. prior to his job, and the 
examination success which got him it, upon which he dares to 
take a stand. He has no inner resources (if luck is Lucky Jim’s 
private income, Lawrence’s was his absolute creative urge). It 
seems that either he doesn’t want to write enough, or that he 
doesn’t want to be a good enough writer. At the end of the 
book, having got his mate (the Lawrentian starting-point; for 
the inner-lifer, a personal relationship, not necessarily marriage, 
but something like it, is essential), we assume that he may take 
the plunge, but we don’t actually see him do it. The rebel- 
timeserver novel ends where, say, Aaron’s Rod or Ulysses begin. 
Most of the way, the outer world is winning hands down. 

The novels of Sir C. P. Snow are worth examining in the 
present context. Before Homecomings, the last of the series so 
far, the hero Lewis Eliot was the pre-war prototype of the 
provincial. boy who made good (made it; it was not made for 
him, he had none of the background advantages that make the 
Garnett, Spender or Lehmann autobiographies read like the 
literary equivalents of forming a new Conservative Cabinet). 
Eliot has all the now familiar characteristics; he is very serious 
about life, having never been able to relax, to take anything 
for granted. He has nothing outside himself to fill in gaps for 
him; therefore there must be no gaps. He is alone. But he is 
also honest about himself in the old-fashioned way; in embark- 
ing on a chronicle, in choosing to add articulation to his other 
weapons, he does not fudge, he doesn’t try to fob us off with 
phoney anti-phoneyness. This is largely, no doubt, because he 
is writing in retrospect; having first got his experience he is 
now examining it. In contrast, his young post-war successor has 
to improvise as he goes along; his writing is contemporaneous 
with, is indeed a diary of, his living, a piece of existentialist 
lifemanship; and because, in the time-serving world where he 
moves, next year is, in most things, very like last year, the 
material for sustained creativeness (which requires either 
intense emotional experience in the present or a sufficient fund 
of past experience to work up) is lacking. There is absolutely 
no feeling with Snow that art has been borrowed to pay off a 
grievance against life, and no feeling of living close to the very 
margin of existence, both of which are marked contemporary 
characteristics. 

In The Masters, the greatest compliment Eliot can be paid 
is to be taken seriously, to be regarded as a good judge of 
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character (we get a little tired of this; it is insisted on too much 
in the series; defensiveness comes creeping in with the time- 
serving virtues) by a group of middle-aged men, many of them 
his inferiors in brain, effort and insight, but men who are 
comfortable; it is notable that it is Roy Calvert, with all the 
advantages of inherited wealth, who has to play the role of 
mocker of the ‘stuffed’ elders; Eliot’s love for him is the love 
of opposites. He is a tiresome character, and tiresome I think 
because he is partly there to do Eliot’s Lucky Jim stuff for him, 
and to do it, what’s more, with style, so that the old men find 
him irresistible; in short, he has charm, which is one of the 
things the rebel-timeserver has discredited as a precious hang- 
over from the bad old days. So Snow splits off the irresponsible, 
iconoclastic part which the new hero has, and gives it to a 
character better able to use it. As the series progresses into the 
war years, when Lucky Jim was (was it?) an R.A.F. corporal, 
Eliot climbs higher and higher into the world of patterns of 
power, upon which he blows the gaff in a discreet sort of way. 
But in the last novel, Homecomings, we leave Eliot on the point, 
apparently, of abandoning the power world and retiring to the 
world of personal relations, having first achieved — again — the 
Lawrentian prerequisite of a satisfactory personal relationship 
(involving divorce, and thus a tacit snub to the orthodox). 
In other words, we are moving up to the point at which Eliot 
the successful administrator will sit down and be articulate 
about himself. Snow has in fact solved, in his own way, the 
rebel-timeserver dilemma. He has retained his personal 
loyalties (to Calvert and that equally tiresome sunket Passant) 
in the old Bloomsbury way, describing and developing them 
without ever jeopardizing his own position. The moral of 
Snow’s books is not that retired successful timeservers make the 
best rebels (though a quite different, and I think, greater 
novelist, Joyce Cary, also stopped writing at one point because 
he felt he was not ready), but that at least it is there that the 
problem lies, in coming to terms with two different worlds 
which are further from being connectable to-day than they 
were in Forster’s day (Forster foresaw this, I think, which is 
why he is still an essential spokesman). Snow, after all, is a 
pre-war man writing a Proustian recherche du temps passé (perdu? 
that remains to be seen), a form not available to the under- 
thirty-fives waiting in bars, offices, senior common rooms, yes, 
and in seedy flats, for Godot. For them, there is no real 
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situation, just as there is, for example, no real poverty if you 
are earning, say, £800 a year; merely a chronic undifferen- 
tiated state of universal siege. 

I think that much post-war comedy is a kind of disguise, at 
times, as in Mr Amis’s work, obvious, at times, as in Godot, 
almost unbearably sad, but all of it concealing an inner 
emptiness. This is an age in which the catastrophe has been 
replaced by the clanger. Lucky Jim (I promise not to mention 
him in any future article) when he burns the blankets, is funny; 
all right. So is Gully Jimson in Joyce Cary’s The Horse’s Mouth 
when he breaks up the Beeders’ flat. Yet the two scenes, in 
tone and implication, are very different. Jimson is committed ; 
he has long since opted out because he couldn’t help it (the 
only valid reason) ; his will-to-create produces its own validity 
in every context; he is free. He has no grudge against the 
Beeders as property owners. His own poverty is something it 
never occurs to him to resent. He is not trying to run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds. Nor does he feel socially or 
sexually inferior. He has no trouble getting women, and his 
relationship with Sara is described in the extended, pre-war 
manner. In much post-war writing women are portrayed 
almost entirely in outer-world terms, i.e. rather like Cadillacs. 
This get-tough attitude almost certainly covers a sense of 
inferiority (cf. Look Back in Anger and its author’s recent Observer 
review of the work of Tennessee Williams), and is entirely 
lacking in the best writing of the ’twenties and "thirties; it is 
even lacking in writers who may vaguely be felt as the origina- 
tors of the ‘tough’ attitude, e.g. Hemingway, whose Fiesta 
(The Sun Also Rises) contains one of the best anti-mandarin 
studies in a man and woman relationship (including the class 
business). 

I don’t deny that on grounds of expediency it may be easy 
enough to defend this procedure of trying to make the best (or 
the worst) of both worlds, of having one’s cake (only wishing it 
were bigger), eating it, and bringing it up again. And the time- 
serving virtues are, undeniably, virtues; even if only Aristotelian 
ones. And we cannot help our past, or lack of it. The sort of 
fierce intellectual honesty bred by an academic discipline like 
that of Dr Leavis goes out into the world, the outer world, 
and finds it full of sham, snobbery and jobbery, jockeying for 
position. If one were far enough ‘in’, in that world, one might 
accept it more completely; it is being only barely in, by the 

: 
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skin of your teeth, which leads to all the seediness, slovenliness, 
muddle, cheerful cynicism, etc., punctuated by the occasional 
outbursts, resignations, emigrations or suicides. If he is honest 
with himself and his readers, the intellectual in his role of 
timeserver is bound to find that his values are not those of the 
society which pays him. The psychological strain of pretending 
they are, is — and ought to be — hard work. And its rewards, in 
terms of literary or other creation, tend, I think towards the 
second rate, the popularizing, the values of the magazine and 
the managing clerk. One lesson the ’thirties could teach us is 
to be much more ruthless and uncompromising. After all, the 
‘proletarian’ prose of Isherwood or Orwell, the ballad and jazz 
techniques of the early Auden, had a proper moral and social 
context. They had, God help us, a certain amount of passion 
behind them. Politically, it may all be forgotten or discredited ; 
that doesn’t matter, since the psychological and moral validity 
remain. Our own decade appears to have the unique dis- 
tinction of having nothing to care about and yet at the same 
time conceiving it to be incumbent upon it to express itself. 
(I wonder how much the increasing post-war popularity of 
English as an honours degree subject connects up here. Cer- 
tainly a lot of ex-servicemen plumped for it as a soft option, 
requiring apparently no special training or skill. From there, 
a sort of compulsive feeling that one ought to say something 
about one’s predicament — everyone has one novel in him, and 
so on — might seem to follow on logically.) 

The tone of contemporary writing shows the strain of the 
writer’s solitary achievement, which is something that one 
doesn’t find in pre-war writing. Older writers sometimes had 
to struggle, and didn’t always have private incomes, but the 
existence of a sort of creative opposition was taken for granted; 
even an all-out dourgeois attack showed that what the writer 
had to say had gone home deep enough. That opposition has 
now largely disappeared, for the very good reason that the 
intellectuals, who ought to form it, are running along behind 
the establishment’s tatty band wagon trying to cadge a lift. 
Sometimes they get thrown off and go and write about it. But 
their ‘cheerful common sense’ prevails; there may be an 
occasional grumble, but they’re not really convinced the band 
wagon isn’t going the way they want to go. Or perhaps it’s a 
one way street; with a sign at the bottom marked Dead End. 











A Young Man who is Not Angry 


How it Strikes a Contemporary 
John Wain 


it feels like to be an Englishman under thirty-five (i.e. in the 

first half of life) in the mid-twentieth century. I shall be 
speaking for myself, and not trying to strike a ‘representative’ 
note; but to balance that I will avoid saying anything too 
idiosyncratic, keeping as far as possible between the two 
extremes. 

The first thing that strikes one, on looking at the general 
scene, is the very intense feeling of the English people that their 
traditional supremacy, in the English-speaking world, has now 
gone for good. One of the main differences between my genera- 
tion and my father’s generation when they were in their early 
thirties is that it never even occurred to them to wonder where 
the real centre of the English-speaking world was located; they 
knew for certain that it was located in London. Which parti- 
cular bit of London depended on which particular centre you 
were looking for; Bond Street for fashions, the City for money, 
Westminster for politics, etc. For the intellectual centre of the 
English-speaking world they were sometimes ready to concede 
that you might have to go as far as Oxford-and-Cambridge 
(thought of, in this connection, as one). 

Since the end of the war, however — and therefore throughout 
the whole of my adult life — there seems to have been a general 
admission, in all ranks of English society, that England is now 
provincial and that the real centre is New York. The intelli- 
gentsia feel this very strongly — witness the number of them 
who have settled permanently in America, often taking 
American citizenship into the bargain. That the working class 
also feel it is obvious to anyone who mixes with them at all. 
Thirty years of talkies have done their work. America is. the 


] WANT to offer a few remarks on the general subject of what 
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source of all the most powerful fantasies, the fashions, the slang, 
the attitudes. Walk down the poorer streets of any English town 
and before you have gone many yards you will come to a cheap 
tailor’s shop advertising ‘American styles’. But there’s no need 
for even that amount of research. Look at the shapes of everyday 
objects — things you can’t help seeing. Motor cars, for instance. 
The British motor industry’s idea of body styling to-day is about 
where Detroit’s was in 1950. 

Some people will ask impatiently what car bodies and cheap 
suits matter. I believe they matter intensely, because the.shapes 
and colours that people want to be surrounded by are always a 
guide to what is going on in the depths of their minds. However, 
if this argument isn’t convincing, here’s an item from a news- 
paper: 

Washington, January 19 

The State Department is studying the idea of alleviating 
the shrinkage of British power by financial assistance for pro- 
jects and responsibilities overseas that were once considered 
exclusively British. 

Such assistance would be designed to maintain a British 
influence and presence, rather than colonial authority, in 
areas where the expected economies and retrenchments forced 
on her by recent events might leave a gap in the American 
global plan. 


This, for those who are fond of historical parallels, would put 
us in about the same position as the Greeks were in vis-d-vis the 
Romans. And each of us has to make his own personal adjust- 
ment to the situation. One only hopes that too many people 
won’t find it necessary to respond (a) by giving the whole thing 
up and becoming Americans; (4) by mere bluster in the 
manner of, say, Lord Hailsham. 

To some extent this is a problem that faces every nation just 
now. The rate of change has been so great that it needs a very 
level head to know how much of the past to cling to, what can 
safely be let go, what ought to be kept but modified. For every 
nation there is its traditional past. My grandfather, who died in 
1943, lived a life not tremendously different from the life he 
would have had in the eighteenth century. He was a compositor, 
and right to the end he handled the type with tweezers; he 
could have worked with Baskerville without the need for ten 
minutes’ preliminary instruction. The really fast rate of change 
only began after he was about forty-five, too old to adapt to it. 
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There is, on the one hand, that traditional past. On the other, 
there is the present, which is not English, or French, or even 
Western or Eastern. It is simply the twentieth century, the same 
in every part of the world. Where it is different, the explanation 
lies solely in degrees of wealth; a community attains this twen- 
tieth-century quality in proportion as it can afford to. Spain, 
for instance, cannot afford a high degree of mechanization, a 
refrigerator in every home, a car in every garage; but the 
Spaniards have done their best by putting up metal signs 
everywhere saying BEBA COCA-COLA DELICIOSA. Those 
red metal badges, so anxiously displayed, are important 
emblems, What they are really saying is, ‘We haven’t caught 
up yet, but forgive us — we’re trying hard.’ 

And this ‘present’, which does not mix in with the past, but 
lies over it like a pall, brings with it the specifically twentieth- 
century problems, in the lives of nations and of individuals 
alike. The source of most of its features is America, not only 
because of American wealth, and the enormously important 
accident that the motion-picture industry was, in its early days, 
boosted far more powerfully in America than anywhere else, 
but also because America is thought of as a land where every- 
thing is new and free to develop along new lines. The average 
English person just does not know what to do with the weight 
of the past that lies on him; it bears no relation, that he can see, 
to his daily life, and there are times when he would like to be 
rid of it. Equally, there are times when he would like to be 
proud and quietly boastful about it, if he knew how -— if his 
education had given him any workable means of relating him- 
self to the lumps of raw, inedible history that lie about every- 
where. As it is, the only people who have managed to get into 
any sort of relationship with this past are, naturally enough, 
the property-owning aristocracy and bourgeoisie, the kind of 
people who, by inheritance or education, make up the govern- 
ing class. England is governed by a network of men from the 
right schools and colleges, belonging to the right clubs and 
married to the right sort of wives; this network, within which 
all effective decisions are made, is sometimes termed “The 
Establishment’; and when we look for a stratum in English 
society that has retained in its ideas and attitudes something of 
the older England, we are led, inevitably, to such people. 

This, to my mind, is the one valid argument for keeping ‘the 
Establishment’ intact, or at any rate altering it slowly and 
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cautiously. Wasteful and clumsy as it is, it does at least provide 
a channel through which, in this perilous passage of our history, 
a native, ‘English’ set of attitudes can flow, relatively intact, 
from the past towards the future. The working class have been 
robbed of their traditional way of life and, until they have time 
to build up another, they will be at the mercy of anything 
contemptuously thrown in their direction by the entertainment 
industry and the cheap Press. The people cannot be blamed for 
this; by about 1820, they had been robbed of one way of life, 
the agricultural, which they had followed since these islands 
were first inhabited; and their various attempts to settle down 
to a second way, the industrial, have been frustrated because of 
the speed at which technological changes follow one another. 
In the vacuum in which we have condemned them to live, the 
magnetic pull of America is too strong for them; they have not, 
as the Continental peoples have, the defensive barrier of 
language between them and the invader; in an age when show 
business and advertising create between them the patterns of 
human behaviour, there can be no evading the fact that 
American show business, American advertising, are hundreds 
of times stronger than those of any other Western nation. This 
is where ‘the Establishment’ comes in; about the only place, in 
my opinion, where it does come in. The resistance to this process 
of de-anglicization — forgive the word — is, naturally, stronger 
at the top. Upper-class English life did not take anything like 
the beating that working-class life took, either in the Industrial 
Revolution or at any time since. It has, consequently, retained 
some of its former character. The life of, say, a navvy in the 
1850s is utterly unlike that of any manual worker to-day; his 
work, which consisted of digging up earth and stones with a 
pick and shovel and carrying them away in a wicker basket, 
might as well have been the work of an Australian aborigine or 
a Stone Age huntsman for all the resemblance it has to anything 
he might be doing now. But the life of a judge, a bishop, a 
professor, or a Cabinet Minister, is substantially thesame now 
as it was then. It follows that the traditionally English attitudes 
have survived best among these people. And this is no light 
matter. It is perfectly arguable that this country’s chief spiritual 
need, at the moment, is for a grip on some sort of tradition, of 
continuity, just as thirty years ago our chief spiritual need was 
for more social justice. 

Knock ‘the Establishment’ to pieces — and what are we left 
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with? Mr A. J. P. Taylor, who goes about trailing his coat so 
determinedly that by this time it is beginning to look like a 
bunch of rags, remarked recently that there was, indeed, a 
difference between the Conservative and Labour Parties; it was 
the difference between Eton and Winchester. Two-minute 
break for laughter. But when we reassemble, some of us may 
be thinking that Eton and Winchester, whatever else they may 
be and do, stand out as institutions with a conspicuously national 
flavour; they could not exist anywhere else. And the rock ’n’ 
roll Palais de Danse, the lunchburger stand, the cinema organ 
and the all-in wrestling ring, could and do exist somewhere, 
everywhere, else. 

I don’t want, although at this point it seems to come in 
naturally, to get drawn into the permanent dispute about the 
merits or otherwise of the public schools. Obviously the greatest 
single factor in keeping England a class-bound society is the fact 
that education is conducted along lines dictated by considera- 
tions of class. If you want to move towards a classless society, 
reorganize education. If you don’t, leave it as it is. And the 
answer of the English people has always been quite unambi- 
guous. They don’t want a classless society. Only a few people 
here and there, mainly among the intelligentsia, certainly not 
‘normal’ English folk, have ever wanted such a thing. There- 
fore, they don’t want to reorganize education. The public 
schools remain, as part of a system of rewards. If you are 
‘successful’, i.e. make money, one of the ways in which your 
success is rewarded is the power to send your children to expen- 
sive schools where they will receive, while still of an impression- 
able age, the unalterable marks of membership of the governing 
class. Who am I to try to interfere with anything so deep- 
rooted ? All I would feel inclined to suggest, and that timidly, is 
that some attempt might be made to loosen the grip of the 
nineteenth century on these schools. English boarding-school 
life in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was in many 
ways brutal and degrading, but at least it was free of the endless 
regimentation which came in with the epoch of Arnold; the 
boys’ free time was their own, and was not cut into by compul- 
sory games and the rest of the idiocy. In Tom Brown’s Schooldays, 
one notes the free-and-easy quality of life at Rugby, compared 
with a modern school; the boys are allowed to wear what 
clothes they like, to buy food and cook it over a communal fire, 
and so forth. Games, though tremendously important, are 
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evidently not compulsory, and it is clear that Hughes has simply 
not got round to the modern schoolmaster’s attitude that a boy 
who doesn’t play them is necessarily a degenerate. There is one 
character, Martin, whose hobby is natural history, and who 
spends all his spare time ranging the countryside in search of 
specimens; the other boys regard him sympathetically. Imagine 
a present-day Martin cutting football practice on any such 
pretext! The nineteenth century put a stop to all that — and it 
is time we put a start to it again. Of course the nineteenth- 
century English had a large colonial empire to administer, and 
therefore needed a supply of men trained in the ways of 
authority; the public schools, which started out by making a 
boy endure the worst that authority could do to him for several 
years, and then allowed him to rule in his turn, was a means of 
maintaining this supply; but our need in the future will not be 
for wielders of authority but for inventive, adaptable and open- 
minded administrators, and if we are interested in having public 
schools that are useful to the community, and not just prestige- 
symbols for the sons of successful business men, we should 
increasingly adapt them to this end. 

As a matter of fact, I think that the main strength of English 


(pre-university) education lies in the way the public schools and — 


the grammar schools complement each other; so much so that 
it would be dangerous to try to cut out either one of them. 
Think of two boys of eighteen leaving school; one has been to a 
fashionable public school, the other to the local grammar 
school. The public school boy has certain advantages; his 
teachers have been more highly paid than grammar-school 
masters and may be men of outstanding ability; the general 
level of extra-curricular activities (clubs, workshop facilities, 
equipment for music, art, etc.) has been very high. Above all, 
he has been given a social grooming; his exterior characteristics 
are those of the Establishment. On the other hand, the gram- 
mar-school boy has advantages too; instead of being herded 
away from ordinary life, and given the impression that there is 
a gulf fixed between him and the rest of the population, he has 
spent his out-of-school hours amid the normal life of his town; 
his parents and their friends have provided an adult back- 
ground to his school life from which he has been able to learn 
what the day-to-day concerns of such people are; if in later life 
he enters politics he will know instinctively much that the 
public-school boy, peering out from within the Establishment, 
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can only guess at. They have both read the same curriculym, 
and the brighter ones from each side will be, intellectually, 
much on a level. But their reactions to what they read will be 
different. That is why it must always remain true that the most 
important influence on English education, above the mass level, 
is not the school but the university, for it is there that the two 
will meet and react on one another. If the school system in this 
country tends to foster snobbery, the university system, on the 
whole, tends to break it down. And it is thanks to the univer- 
sities, and to them alone, that the Establishment retains any 
flexibility, any life, at all. 

But keeping ‘the Establishment’ going, at any rate for a little 
longer, needn’t involve acquiescing in the appalling and 
deadening snobbery that so many people seem to have in their 
veins instead of blood. Snobbery can work either way; a man 
might live up to a pattern of gentlemanly behaviour that would 
be (in his eyes) perfectly consistent with rudeness and arrogance 
towards his inferiors, and yet there might be some crimes, some 
follies, that his code wouldn’t allow him to stoop to. As George 
Orwell put it, ‘snobbery is rarely separable from idealism’. 
Where it really becomes intolerable, and can only work for 
harm and never for good, is in the realm of ideas, because ideas, 
like people, are living things, and to chop them into lengths for 
storing away in bins marked with the appropriate class symbol 
is to mutilate them. 

This mutilation, however, is carried on all round us every 
day; we have grown so used to it that we no longer raise an 
eyebrow, much less a hand to prevent it. I think every single 
controversy about ideas and attitudes — that is, every one of the 
kind that, as an author, I am naturally interested in following — 
that has blown up over the last ten years has run out into the 
sands of English snobbery, English anxiety about social status. 
A few years ago, for instance, when the now established literary 
generation was making its rather rumbustious entrance, the 
attitude of reviewers, and commentators generally, was at first 
one of aimless incomprehension and suspicion. Then someone 
noticed that a number of these writers were employed at ‘pro- 
vincial’ universities; the magic word ‘Redbrick’ was breathed, 
and a general cheer went up. From then on it was plain sailing. 
Redbrick — thick boots — high tea — scholarships and swotting. 
All adverse criticism of these writers could now follow a simple 
pattern. And the appearance of Mr Amis’s Lucky Fim, which was 
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widely taken as establishing the persona, seemed to most on- 
lookers to settle matters once and for all. The whole thing was 
reduced to a class issue; that is, the kind of issue on which no 
English person ever thinks; he merely takes up an attitude 
automatically. 

It may seem a little late, by now, to try to reverse this, but 
I can’t resist one backward glance. When Lucky jim first 
appeared, the most influential review of it was by Mr Walter 
Allen (New Statesman, January 30th, 1954). In fact, Mr Allen’s 
review has been quoted and referred to enough for us to take 
it as a classic of its kind, a document that cannot lose its interest, 
since there can be no denying its historical importance. His 
opening paragraph was as follows: 


A new hero has risen among us. Is he the intellectual tough, 
or the tough intellectual? He is consciously, even conscien- 
tiously, graceless. His face, when not dead-pan, is set in a snarl 
of exasperation. He has one skin too few, but his is not the sen- 
sitiveness of the young man in earlier twentieth-century fiction: 
it is the phoney to which his nerve-ends are tremblingly ex- 
posed, and at the least suspicion of the phoney he goes tough. 
He is at odds with his conventional university education, 
though he comes generally from a famous university: he has 
seen through the academic racket as he sees through all the 
others. A racket is phoneyness organized, and in contact with 
phoneyness he turns red just as litmus paper does in contact 
with an acid. In life he has been among us for some little time. 
One may speculate whence he derives. The Services, certainly, 
helped to make him; but George Orwell, Dr Leavis and the 
Logical Positivists - or, rather, the attitudes these represent - 
all contributed to his genesis. In fiction I think he first arrived 
last year, as the central character of Mr John Wain’s novel 
Hurry On Down. He turns up again in Mr Amis’s Lucky Fim. 


That, as far as it goes, is an assessment that no one will seriously 
quarrel with. Certainly as a piece of literary journalism, thrown 
off to order on the spur of the moment, it represents work of a 
very high quality. But notice that list of ancestors. Orwell — an 
Etonian. Dr Leavis - a don at Cambridge. The Services — a 
national institution which everyone encounters, whatever his 
origins. Logical Positivism — a chapter in the history of philo- 
sophical method, very much the concern of the universities, 
very much unknown outside them. Evidently Mr Allen’s 
review belongs to the Golden Age of Lucky Jim criticism, before 
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the class-issue had got into it. Once it did, however, the flood- 
gates were open. George Orwell, Dr Leavis, Logical Positivism, 
all were forgotten. Instead, we heard about nothing but thick 
boots and provincial accents. I have several times seen myself, 
for instance, described as a typical product of the scholarship 
ladder. In fact, I should be very proud if I had earned myself a 
free education by my own efforts; it would seem to me an 
admirable thing to have done; but the sorry truth is that I 
never won a scholarship in my life, and never received a day’s 
free instruction, from kindergarten to B.A. 

This sort of personal detail would not matter if it were not 
symptomatic of a very real flaw in English life to-day; namely, 
the fact that no topic can get itself discussed without this ever- 
present distortion. As soon as the word ‘class’ is uttered, we 
might as well give up the attempt to discuss a book, an idea, a 
process. Snobbery, as I said before, is fatal to the discussion of 
ideas. It can only operate as a dead hand, that kills everything 
it touches. In his book Sunset and Evening Star, Sean O’Casey has 
a chapter on ‘A Drive of Snobs’, in which he dissects the char- 
acters of some snobbery-riddled neighbours of his; on the whole 
he lets them down very lightly, but the final, utterly damning 
verdict is that they have allowed their anxiety about status to 
strangle what should have been their real, living interests: 


And yet these people were important to England and to life; 
intelligent, mostly kind in a limited way, and anxious about 
the future of their children in a mistaken way. Too anxious 
that they should get on in the world; anxious that they 
shouldn’t do any new things, but that they win respect from 
others by doing all the old things that were fading out of life. 


I personally would question the word ‘intelligent’ there; my 
conception of intelligence, which must be different from Mr 
O’Casey’s, is precisely that it acts against that kind of inertia; 
intelligent, to my way of thinking, is just what these people 
couldn’t have been. Kind, yes; decent and good, yes; but the 
trouble is that, without intelligence, these other qualities cannot 
be fully liberated. That is why intelligence is the most crying 
need in English life to-day. 

And that intelligence must be directed towards the recovery 
of a national character, a ‘way of life’ that will revive national 
pride, in the best sense — the sort of pride that makes it impos- 
sible to stoop to meanness or bullying. I said at the beginning 
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that the working class had accepted America as the source of 
their patterns of behaviour. It would be truer to say that they 
had turned to it rather bitterly, rather helplessly, in the absence 
of anything else. They feel that English life has a shabby, shop- 
soiled quality, by comparison with what they understand of 
America, and, while they are terribly unwilling to act on this 
feeling, they have to act on it. Their frequent attempts to kick 
against the pricks only emphasize the strength of the compul- 
sion. The Teddy-boy vogue, for instance, is as much an assertion 
of nationality as anything else. So is the pathetic eagerness with 
which people crowd in to see British war films. I happened to 
go to see the film about Douglas Bader, a few months ago, at a 
badly-chosen time in the week; when I got to the cinema, long 
queues were patiently standing, stretching so far that the latest- 

comers were not even in sight of the building. A visitor from 

another planet, to use the hackneyed formula, would have 
concluded immediately that the cinema was a temple and that 
these people were worshippers. And he would have been right. 

You could see on their faces that they were intent, not on enter- 

tainment, but on spiritual refreshment. They wanted to live 

over again the heroism of Bader so as to find some ‘objective 

correlative’ for the latent heroism in themselves, which could find 

no other outlet. It was a scene to remind one of Oliver Crom- 

well’s words, in that first surviving letter of his: ‘Building of 
hospitals provides for men’s bodies; to build material temples 

is judged a work of piety; but they that procure spiritual good, 

they that build up spiritual temples, they are the men truly 

charitable, truly pious.’ 
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A Young Woman who is Angry with the Press 


The. Crack-up 
Jenny Nasmyth 


ONCE knew a man who worked in the basement of a 

| exten firm, chopping the mice that went (so he said) into 

the firm’s meat pies. This story, like all his other stories, was 
almost certainly untrue. For Teddy was a failure. 

He had a refined mama who lived with a lot of petit point 
in Earl’s Court, a sensitive face and a terrible inability to be 
loved. He had (this was ten years ago and the record is long out 
of date) twice misappropriated funds — once by cooking the 
books and once, moving down the scale, by pocketing the cash. 
He had served one prison sentence from which, unlike tougher 
and less fated characters, he had not emerged the better. And, 
at the time I knew him, he spent most of his day drinking 
borrowed beer and telling taller and taller stories. 

Teddy was a failure, no doubt, because he was unloved and 
unlovable. He was unlovable, in the last analysis, because he 
knew, and he knew that we knew, he was a failure. Which came 
first was irrelevant and could be known in any event only by 
his refined parent when she saw him in his cradle; and she 
would certainly not have recognized the symptoms when she 
saw them. a 

The significant thing about Teddy was his stories. He lived 
on them, and through them, and by them. He was just on the 
point not merely of paying back the £5 but of giving a party for 
all his ‘friends’. He had met a man who knew a man who was 
convinced that Teddy was the only man for the job. Simulta- 
neously, he was in the throes of a religious conversion, he was 
wooing a rich wife, he was embarking on an almoner’s training 
which would mean zetting up at six o’clock every morning, he 
was about to cross the Atlantic single-handed to get away from 
it all. Teddy had talent, imagination and a kind of perverted 
spirituality that raised him above the level of the tedious 
psychopath and on to a tragic plane. 
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Apart from anything else, he embodied some essence of post- 
war Britain, though he was /\imself of pre-war vintage. It is 
perhaps only in the last six months under the cathartic impact 
of the Canal crisis, that the sense of failure, which has been 
growing on us ever since we had to hand over the fruits of 
victory to the Americans, has become explicit. Since we, the 
British nation (in this one case alone, and not under some 
collective alias), were fooled by an Egyptian colonel, the words 
‘greatness’, ‘second-rate’, ‘faith in the Empire’, ‘atomic pre- 
eminence’ have occurred at about four times the pre-Suez rate 
in every British newspaper except the Daily Worker. As this is 
written, Mr Woodrow Wyatt starts his ‘three-day answer to the 
folk who say we’re finished’ in the News Chronicle, while the 
Daily Express, which is admittedly more obsessed by the urge to 
deny the decline of the British Empire than any of its compe- 
titors, devotes the first column of its front page to a declaration 
by Lord Hailsham of his ‘Faith in Britain’ which he made, for 
some remote reason, in a speech to schoolteachers at Farn- 
borough. 

The Express is, in one sense, a bad example because it has 
been airing our inferiority complex ever since Labour won the 
election in 1945. But we ought to have been warned by it. Up 
with the Empire and down with the rest was the sort of talk that 
ought to have made us wonder whether, as a nation, we were 
on the verge of becoming a professional failure. There were 
other symptoms too. Given two ways of doing something inevit- 
able but unpleasant we began, imperceptibly at first, to choose 
the way of least dignity and greatest odium. Though we 
repeated the Indian formula — many people think ad nauseam — 
we never repeated the Indian success. At the same time we 
started openly to despise the French and to talk about setting 
an example to the world as the only ‘great’ modern imperial 
power. - 

Nor, after Ernest Bevin’s first brilliant reception of the 
Marshall Plan, did we ever again succeed in looking graceful as 
one of America’s pensionairies. We spent ten years inventing 
a relationship of ‘equality’ between the Commonwealth and the 
United States that was, in some sense always undefined, 
‘different’ from the relationship between the United States and 
the ‘second rate’ Continental powers which we are now, for the 
first time, to acknowledge as our real equals. 

The post-war obsession with failure was camouflaged and to 
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some extent delayed by two factors: first, by the real excitement 
of the bloodless revolution achieved by the first Labour Govern- 
ment which, even for those to whom the welfare state was anti- 
Christ, was nevertheless creative. There was, however, as early 
as the last year of the Socialist reign, a major concession to 
failure-mindedness. The Festival of Britain may, in Mr Morri- 
son’s conscious mind, have been a tribute to the South Lon- 
doners and a contribution to the export drive. But there was 
also present more than a suspicion of swank, of the tall story that 
anything Scandinavia could design we could design better, 
anything that America could make we could make cheaper. 
Quite permissible if true, but it was not true. The nation that 
is breasting the wave can get away with it and may even make 
it come true. The nation that sees the trough below does not 
get away with it because it does not believe it to be true. 

After the Festival there was another brief respite, the result of 
a second factor which postponed the final crack-up. This was 
the survival from our last successful period of that magnificent 
dinosaur, Winston Churchill. 

But even Winston’s mighty thumb was not large enough to 
stop the leak in the dyke, if only because it was slightly shrivelled 
with age. There came the Coronation. Again, we ought to have 
been warned by the mass hysteria, by the proclamations of a 
New Elizabethan Age, by the idolization of a pretty, con- 
ventional girl as the goddess of youth, the symbol of the 
Empire, the imaginative focus of the Western world, the envy 
of the French and American Republics. It was a mistake from 
which the institution of monarchy in Britain was bound to 
suffer, though itself innocent. And it may turn out to have been 
fatal. 

So we gradually surrendered, through many other preten- 
tiousnesses, to the besetting vice of the insecure — an aggressive 
assertion that we were great, we were great, we were greater 
than ever before. Did not an Englishman run the four-minute 
mile? And what about Foxhunter’s gold medal, the occupation 
of Rockall, the BR M (which kept going wrong, but never 
mind), the Ashes, the Comet (which went wrong, but only just), 
and Mr Butler’s boom (which went wrong but would be put 
right)? There was a water-speed record and a defeat in the 
finals of the Ladies Singles at Wimbledon, and the Baghdad 
Pact. In the course of these last years, only two events stand 
serene, unforced and somehow pure from the frenzied reception 
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they received: the conquest of Everest and the return of the 
Gloucesters from Korea. 

- The odd thing and the tragic thing was that it was a crise de 
nerfs rather then a crisis of fact. Until Suez we weren’t doing 
brilliantly, but we were doing all right. We were doing better 
than the French — as we repeatedly pointed out — and we were 
carrying heavier responsibilities than the Germans. We had had 
some good ideas both about a modern empire and about a 
modern democracy. We were, in fact, adapting rather well to 
the second-rate (since that is the word in use, but second-rank 
is better) power that we were. But then this is probably true of 
the patients at most mental hospitals. They were doing all right, 
though they never believed it, until one day they did all wrong 
just to prove something. 

Enough has been written about Suez. Enough, at any rate, 
until the authoritative history can be written — and that may be 
never because of the care that has been taken to destroy the 
traces. I want to add only this about the manner of it: it was 
the crowning example of a long line of acts in which the British 
as a nation, and as individual members of a nation, had shown 
that they had lost the knack of knowing how to behave in 
public. We acted from a sense of failure, not from a sense of 
duty; and, as a result, the enterprise was doomed even if it had 
been right in principle. By comparison with ourselves, the 
behaviour of the French over Suez was forgivable. They 
acted from conviction. They openly supported the Israelis, and 
they still support them, with arms, pipelines and votes at U N O. 
They did not consult the Americans because they knew (and 
said so) that the Americans would tell them to stop; no non- 
sense about being taken by surprise by the American reaction. 
They identified Arab nationalism as the enemy and they made 
no pretence about it. And the Canal Company was, after all, 
registered in Paris. The French may have been wrong in their 
judgement, but they acted as though they were right and Suez 
has done them much less harm than it has done us. 

It was, of course, an advantage for the French that their 
Prime Minister did not have to go off to Golden Eye. But, ill 
though he was, was it really necessary for ours? There was 
always the Cornish Riviera. Any more necessary, for instance, 
than it was for four Oxford students, having got into trouble in 
Hungary, to make a cool thousand out of their idle curiosity? 
Esmond Romily does not emerge from Friends Apart as a 
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character who behaved well in any conventional sense of the 
phrase; nor was his intervention in Spain necessarily well 
judged or helpful to the Spanish. But he had style, confidence 
and at least some of the attributes of a hero — attributes that 
were essentially foreign to Messrs Cooper and Lord. He came of 
a generation whose Prime Ministers were often wrong, but never 
went to Golden Eye. 

It may or may not be an accident that the Egyptian disaster 
coincided with the discovery of yet another panacea. In the 
nick of time we meet a man who knows a man who will put back 
the ‘Great’ in Great Britain. When Sir John Cockcroft tells us 
that we can produce atomic power as cheap as power from coal 
and cheaper than the Americans can produce it, we must believe 
him. When Professor Bronowski tells us that, thanks to British 
atomic scientists, Britain is assured of ample power to keep her 
industry competitive, we must believe him too. I only know that 
I would feel very much happier if these things were not said but 
just done, and if the newspapers that reported them would 
accept the British atomic power programme as a practical 
expedient for keeping abreast with the twentieth century rather 
than as Britain’s answer to Nasser, or to Dulles or to the Volks- 
wagen. At a private lunch the other day at which a number of 
eminent journalists were present, the word ‘power’ was being 
bandied about in a way that suggested that atomic ‘power’ and 
world domination were practically synonymous. How shall we 
finance eighteen new Calder Halls in the next ten years, one 
foolish sceptic asked. ‘We must will it, we must will it with our 
blood’, came the reply — which was, as one experienced observer 
pointed out, the sort of language that used to be heard in Ger- 
many before the crack-up there. 


* * * 


Somewhere at the base of this neurosis is to be found the 
destructive influence of contemporary British journalism, mut- 
tering like some grotesque chorus of frogs a distorted and trivial 
commentary on the nation’s descent to failure. Whether the 
Press is to blame or whether we merely have the Press that we 
deserve I do not know. But what is certain is that a nation, like 
a man, is undone when it becomes self-conscious. Its right 
instincts — the instinct not merely to choose the right action but 
to perform it in the right way — become disintegrated. Even the 
Duke of Edinburgh, whose right instincts seem to be healthier 
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than most, has become a victim in the end. The virtue of that 
jolly, extrovert party with the penguins in Halley Bay is 
obliterated at a stroke and we are left, at the end of his tour, 
with the fiction of a romantic Roland saying good-bye for ever 
to his Oliver on Gibraltar airstrip. 

Whether it is symptom or cause, the trend in British journ- 
alism during the last fifteen years has been acutely to aggravate 
the national self-consciousness. It has been to take things apart, 
to dissect, to analyse, to cause to disintegrate — a remorseless 
alter-ego which is too intelligent to be ignored. Far from being 
the mass-tranquillizer, of which it is often accused, it has been 
the glass on the four walls of the room in which the patient has 
been struggling with the onset of depersonalization. 

This has been happening broadly at three levels. At the 
lowest level is the familiar phenomenon of the personality-cult as 
practised by the popular Press. The Queen, the Prime Minister, 
courtiers, politicians, explorers and test pilots are exposed to the 
kind of malicious and ubiquitous curiosity that makes it im- 
possible for them to sustain their function as national symbols. 
This, it may be said, is not peculiar to Britain nor to the middle 
of the twentieth century; the greatest practitioners of the per- 
sonality-cult are surely the Americans. True, but the Americans 
do it less destructively. 

To the English ear, the details issued by the White House 
about President Eisenhower’s alimentary canal had a hideous 
ring. We laughed and said ‘really, the Americans’, and carried 
round the verbatim text in Time to entertain our friends. But 
President Eisenhower was in no way reduced by these descrip- 
tions, as the results of the subsequent elections proved. He 
survived as the great father symbol of the American people, 
minus 6 inches of gut but still super-mortal. And the reason he 
survived was that Mr Haggerty judged correctly what the 
American people wanted to hear about their President and gave 
it to them with reverence. This was the kind of treatment 
that Billy Graham dished out to God, nauseating and familiar 
but for some subtle reason not /ése-majesté. The Greeks, in- 
deed, were expert at it. Their gods suffered from the most 
eccentric biological peculiarities, but in such a way that their 

godhood was made more, not less, impressive. Not so 
Sir Anthony, Princess Margaret, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury or any other candidate for symbolic status in this 
country. Churchill was immune, but then he had the stature 
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of a god congenitally, which is something rarely given to 
national leaders. The important thing for a successful nation 
is to create gods out of men. The British Press devotes 
its energies to turning gods into men. It is worth remembering 
that it was the newspapers of Germany and Britain not of 
Holland that broke the story about Queen Juliana and her 
faith-healer. The Dutch Press had known about it for at least 
three years, but they had kept quiet because they knew better 
than to split. 

At the next level up, there is the comparatively new pheno- 
menon — equally destructive — of the professional commentator 
on the changing social scene. These there have always been, but 
never before so professional or so obsessional. They do not leave 
us alone for a minute, and we encourage them. The most 
obvious example is the column written by women for women 
about Life in every daily and most weeklies. Those who write 
them are highly intelligent, sophisticated members of what Miss 
Laski (herself a high priestess of the cult) calls the ‘seminal 
group’. They are the people, and they dine with the people, 
who set the fashion in everything from wallpaper to ideology. 
They are expert and seductive writers; they have learnt, as well 
as the manufacturers of coco-cola, how to induce addiction 
within the law; and, in theory at least, they are on the side of 
the angels. They disseminate good (or at any rate better) taste. 
They talk sense about face-creams, and elementary sociology, 
and divorce. They bring the advantages of an expensive middle- 
class education within the range of everyone, and in these 
respects they are a great improvement on their predecessors. 

They have one overwhelming vice. They make it impossible 
for any of us, whether we belong to the seminal group or to the 
chaff, to follow our instincts. As a result, we no longer know 
how to behave in our social context any more than the politi- 
cians know how to behave in their public context. Take an 
example. 

We all know now that the three-piece suite from the Totten- 
ham Court Road is bad taste. It is bad taste whether it costs 
£150 and comes from Maples or whether it costs £50 and comes 
from further down the road. The seminal group then plays 
around for some time evolving an alternative and it settles for 
contemporania on the one hand or Victorian on the other. At 
least, the columnists say it does. In the meantime, its original 
discovery is handed on via the columnists to the owners of 
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traditional front parlours — or rather to their children. A little 
later, the contemporary or Victorian solution is handed on by 
the same method. The message is incompletely assimilated, both 
by the parlourites and by the manufacturers. The result is that 
the parlour and its three-piece suite goes by the board, together 
with the whole convention of a non-living living-room, and is 
replaced by a single living-room in which the bulkier items of 
the front parlour are made to live cheek by jowl with expen- 
sively bad contemporary and the baby’s playpen. 

In the meantime, the seminal group have been made self- 
conscious about their initial invention, because they too read 
the women’s columns and learn that contemporary has come to 
Camberwell. They in turn are confused; they must now think of 
something else, whether they have the inspiration, the need or 
the means. 

So it is at every turn. You want terracotta walls like the 
ones you saw and liked in Italy? Well, you can’t have them, 
because they’re much too ‘house and garden’. You want some 
of that Edwardian rose-pattern wallpaper from the basement 
at Sanderson’s? Not in My Fair Lady Year, you don’t, with 
everything going Edwardian all around you. Any minute, you 
will have to buy a television set because the fashion of not hav- 
ing television has permeated to the outer suburbs. 

It extends, indeed, far beyond decoration — this destructive 
self-consciousness — into the relations between the sexes and 
between parent and child. As with fashion, much good sense 
is disseminated and disseminated well. But ultimately these 
relationships must be governed by private decisions based on 
private instincts. And what is left of our private instincts by the 
time we have been told that Englishmen prefer ‘the little 
woman’, are sexier than Frenchmen au fond, have never recon- 
ciled themselves to the emancipation of women, like their wives 
to greet them in the evening with intelligent conversation, want 
to be amused, ignored, shocked, never shocked, treated like 
children and like patriarchs, mothered, sistered, wooed and 
deceived? One woman journalist, with a weekly readership of 
several million and an extremely smooth pen, went to dinner 
with a colleague and his wife whom she’d never met. ‘How do 
you do, Mrs X—’, she said on the doorstep, ‘I’ve been so 
longing to meet you. I hear you have four children and look 
after them all yourself. Now do tell me ...’ 

There is a third and most important level at which British 
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journalism is actively abetting the national sense of failure. 
That is the level, taken in a catholic sense, of the articulate 
intelligensia: the highbrow critics, the more-or-less independent 
political journalists, the novelists-cum-contributors-to-a-weekly. 
They too have conspired to make us a self-conscious generation 
(if only because they belong to a generation obsessed by failure) 
and in so doing are destroying our springs of spontaneity. 

In the last ten years, they have hailed at least half a dozen 
‘movements’ of one kind and another, all of which have been 
in varying degrees spurious. About a year ago, Mr Rayner 
Heppenstall wrote an article in the New Statesman called 
‘Decade Talk’, in which he pointed out that he, a reasonably 
representative ‘young intellectual’ of the thirties, had remained 
outside ‘what is now regarded as the main stream. It did not, 
at the time, ever seem the main stream. Auden, Spender, Day 
Lewis did not, from any point at which I found myself, in the 
least appear to dominate the age’. Yet the stream of the ’fifties, 
only two-thirds along and without even Spain to determine its 
course, has already been charted by innumerable professional 
cartographers. Turn but a leaf and start a movement seems to 
have been the motto of our literary men. 

We have the Redbrick Literary Movement, discovered by 
J. D. Scott in October 1954, of which Messrs Amis and Wain 
are the only discoverable protagonists, plus possibly Miss 
Murdoch — all of them educated at Oxford. Allied to this, there 
is the Poetic Movement, where a few other contributors to the 
New Statesman, the Spectator and the Third Programme are 
admitted to the circle. There is the Movement Back to Religion, 
with the Reverend Simon Phipps, Princess Margaret, Professor 
Mackinnon and a group of public-school masters. There is the 
Angry Young Man movement, with Messrs. Osborne, Wilson 
and Scott (with Cooper and Lord as brothers under the skin). 
There are the True Conservatives (see Mr Fairlie in the Spec- 
tator October 1954 et seqg.), the New Socialists (see Mr Crosland 
in Encounter July and August 1956). And there is the Not- 
Bothered - Much - about - Anything - Rootless - Intellectual - 
with-No-Politics group, which is to be found everywhere, and 
which Mr Amis (who is really a movement all to himself) has 
identified for us in Socialism and the Intellectuals, published by the 
Fabian Society in January. 

This list is not exhaustive and the decade is not yet over. 
What is depressing is not that these trends should exist, but that 
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so many people should waste so much time, energy and talent 
in detecting them rather than taking part in them; and that 
we should all feel the need, as we do feel it, to read about them. 
If there was a real movement back to Conservatism, which is 
to ‘repair the fabric of society’, as Mr Fairlie insists, then 
surely there would be no need to acclaim Calder Hall as the 
gateway to a new greatness, and there would have been no 
need for the Conservative Party to assert its virility by bombing 
a lot of Egyptian convicts. 

Nor would there be any need for the Labour Party to 
publish a manifesto called ‘Personal Freedom’ or to announce that 
it was in the process of re-thinking the fundamentals of Social- 
ism, if it had any idea where to look. These things are happening 
because there are no real movements and no spontaneous 
thought; because people at all levels, and in all classes including 
the ‘classless’ class, no longer know how they want to behave 
and, therefore, how they ought to behave. They have lost their 
way and they hope to find it again by charting a stream that 
ought to flow but has dried up. 
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Open Letter to a Critic 


Burns Singer 


Y dear critic, 
Your last book caught me on a rainy day as I was 
recovering from gastro-enteritis. It would have been 


dangerous, said my doctor, for me to go outside and check 
references; so I quote from memory. The first from his Tractatus: 
‘The world of the happy man is a different world from that of 
the unhappy.’ And then, from the Philosophical Investigations : 
‘A language is a way of life.” And back to the Tractatus: ‘Col- 
loquial language is a part of the human organism and no less 
complex than it.’ Do I need to go on or have you already 
deduced all I want to say? 

Perhaps you would prefer me to string these remarks to- 
gether in a ‘logical’ sequence — although that was precisely 
what Wittgenstein proved to be impossible. The best I can do 
is make a story out of them. But we must both remain aware 
that other stories could be told which would include all these 
speculative situations. Both the happy and the unhappy must 
live in the world; they must each find a modus vivendi, a way of 
life. Since the worlds in which they live are different worlds, 
their ways of life, if they are both to be successful, must be very 
different ways. So it comes about that the happy man uses a 
different language from the unhappy one. But this is to over- 
simplify. Though they are distinguished by being happy and 
unhappy, they are united in being men. They share many 
common characteristics, physical and physiological as well as 
intellectual. In so far as they are similar, their worlds will be 
similar, their ways of life will be similar, and their languages 
will be similar. They will both, for example, eat, and they will 
both drink; and they will both ask for food and order a pint 
of beer. This overlap will give an appearance of similarity to 
their ways of life, but the similarity will be strictly apparent; 
or, since you are a critic, formal. Thus, the happy man will 
drink to celebrate, the unhappy to forget; two very different 
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processes, though the mechanical motions which express them 
will be almost identical. And when the happy man says: ‘I 
hope . . .” it will be with brisk assurance. The same words in 
the mouth of the unhappy man will be a gesture of despair. 
They will use words, as they use alcohol, in very different 
ways. They will mean different things by the same gestures; 
and, since the gestures are the same, they will be almost certain 
to misunderstand each other. The result of their attempts at 
communication with one another will be an irony, similar 
perhaps to what would occur if one man in a card game were 
playing bridge while his partner was trying to go misére in solo. 
And, of course, the whole business is complicated in real life 
by the fact that no man is entirely happy or entirely unhappy. 
The ironies are, therefore, internal and subjective as well as 
external and objective. Yet it is with this total historically- 
conditioned language, as complex as the human organism, 
that the literary artist is concerned. Surely it was presumptuous 
of you to imagine you could ‘analyse’ a poem? 

Superficially, though, the strangest part of the story is this: 
that you began to make these linguistic analyses of such com- 
plex phenomena as conversations and poems only after it had 
been shown, by men like Gauss, Boole and Frege, that even the 
simpler propositions of arithmetic were beyond a strictly logical 
investigation. The process, stigmatized by Professor Popper as 
‘the trivialization of logic’, was already almost complete before 
you began on the ‘logical’ analyses of the least trivial of human 
statements. (That word ‘least’, by the way, is my confession of 
faith in poetry.) Only after it had been proved that there was 
no logical justification for poetry, or for anything else, did you 
attempt a logical justification. Perhaps it would be worth 
while investigating this apparent contradiction. 

The work of Russell and Whitehead, followed by the logical 
positivists and the analytic philosophers, have so accustomed 
us to the idea of illogicality in the great nineteenth-century 
thinkers that we have almost forgotten that there was a time 
when the theses of Hegel, Fichte, Bradley and the rest of them 
were regarded as self-consistent systems of ideas and, more 
importantly, of values. (Kant should never be included in this 
collection as he always admitted a certain amount of self- 
contradiction as a necessary instrument of thought, or perhaps 
it is only that his distinctions are so fine that I can understand 
them only as contradictions.) Within these systems logic was 
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presumed to work. They were argued about at the level of 
their conceptional axioms more generally than they were 
criticized internally. There resulted a habit of mind, among 
intelligent people, a language, if you like, adapted for the 
examination of propositional statements in terms of their meta- 
physical assumptions and their moral relevance, and not for 
the criticism of grammatical or semantic consistency. Thus, 
for example, we find Matthew Arnold inveighing mightily 
against the ethical ethos of English Philistines without ever 
revealing the logical absurdity of the materialist metaphysic 
on which that ethos was founded. 

As usual, there was a close relationship between ethics and 
aesthetics; and the metaphysical methods used for the one 
activity were carried over to the other. Two categories were 
set up, and they were presumed to be as different from one 
another as good and evil. They were called Romanticism and 
Classicism. Definitions continually altered them, haggling 
away about the amount of reason and imagination each was 
allowed to include, about the degree of formal autonomy to 
which each was entitled, the range of objectivity and sub- 
jectivity, the methods by which these desirable quantities of 
quality could be achieved. But there was little argument 
about the semantics of the two words or the existence of the 
categories. Critics were divided only on the point of how much 
Romanticism was needed to invigorate Classicism, and how 
much Classicism to give form to Romanticism. 

Perhaps, sir, I have not made it clear enough that I am 
speaking of the climate of critical discussion rather than of the 
work of any individual critic —- though almost every critic could 
be shown to have been arguing within the premises I have 
defined. But examples would require a book, and I presume 
that you are better qualified to supply them than I am. All I 
want to point out is the similarity between the romantic- 
classical dualism and the Hegelian dialectic, and to remind 
you that it was this dialectic which gained supremacy in the 
philosophic schools of the nineteenth century as well as exercis- 
ing a considerable influence, through Marx and Engels, on the 
political and economic thought of the time. I could go on to 
show that some kind of dualism was omnipresent in most 
systems of classification then current. An organism, for example, 
was either an animal or a plant. Party politics were rigidly 
dichotomous. Matthew Arnold’s idealism and despair were 
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opposite and equal to bourgeois England’s materialism and 
optimism. But you will hardly need me to observe that this 
pattern of ‘either/or, with the result somewhere in between’, 
bears a marked resemblance to Newtonian physics and is 
considerably simpler than the multitudinous possibilities 
inherent in my initial quotations from Wittgenstein. 

Applied directly to the criticism of literature, this simplicity 
in the conceptualizing apparatus dispensed with the necessity 
for detailed linguistic analysis as well as making such analysis 
impossible. If one needed only to find out how classical and 
how romantic a given work was, in order to be able to come to 
conclusions about its goodness, then there was no point in 
ascertaining all the meanings of ‘will’ in a Shakespearean 
sonnet which was obviously good. All one needed to do was 
point to the sonnet itself as the correct balance of Romanticism 
and Classicism, and squabble about the amount of each quality 
it contained. At the same time, like Zeno’s arrow, a word in a 
poem either was where it was or it was not where it was; it 
either meant something or it didn’t. And that, of course, was 
an assumption about language which did not permit the kind 
of deliberate ambiguity which we now agree to be omnipresent 
in most poetry, much philosophy and the basic axioms of 
logic and mathematics. The low status of the pun in Victorian 
poetry (think of Hood, and then remember Shakespeare and 
Joyce) is the most obvious example of this nineteenth-century 
subservience to the idea that a word means what a (cheap) 
dictionary says it means. The idea that J mean what J say; 
and that what you think I am saying is, at best, an ironical 
commentary on my language (not on the words I use) that 
idea is totally alien to the Victorian way of life. Yet it is funda- 
mental to all the best creative writing of the twentieth 
century. 

. We both remember some of the carved mahogany moun- 
tains that were called furniture a century ago; and perhaps 
you recall the huge barred trunks with great brass locks that 
went to Canada with the personal effects of a great aunt. It is 
certainly easy to check up on the equally massive metaphysical 
systems in which she carried her spiritual belongings. To-day, 
even on the most distant journeys, we take with us only a tiny 
valise, big enough to hold Occam’s razor, brush, soap, towel 
and a highly efficient disinfectant. Yet the world has grown 
more complicated rather than less so. (Compare the gracious 
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little propositions of Wittgenstein to the juggernauting hendeca- 
syllables of Hegel, the atom to the coal-mine.) 

The colliding contraries of Victoriana have been dispensed 
with, but the result has not been simplicity. We know that 
organisms are not either animal or vegetable; the scala naturae 
is not so simple as that. Political parties are now like rival 
motor-cyclists competing on the same dirt-track, skidding at 
the same corners, involved often in the same accident. And the 
fight between Arnold and the Philistines has degenerated into 
the complicated recriminations of a family quarrel. 

At first sight it would seem that poetry has not suffered 
from this increase in complexity. Sordello is still the most 
obscure poem in the language. (Incidentally, can you under- 
stand it?) And some of Shakespeare’s sonnets run it a pre- 
carious second, with a lot of nursery rhymes on the far rail. No 
modern poem comes near these three. And yet there is a 
difference. I know what I understand in Sordello, and what I 
don’t. (I always get lost about the middle of the third book, 
but I pick up again in the fourth.) The same applies to nursery 
rhymes and, with one exception, to Shakespeare’s sonnets. 
But, with the best modern poems, I never know that I understand 
them, although I do know what I understand dy them at any 
particular time; and I can usually give reasonably adequate 
evidence for accepting any of my honest, though temporary, 
interpretations. And I am willing to maintain that, in each 
case, the interpretation is a valid one. I have, that is, under- 
stood these poems though I have never yet understood Sordello, 
understood them in their entirety and without any qualification 
whatsoever. I can maintain it, but I can never know it. (There 
are at least two poems of my own which are prolonged puns; 
with them I do know that either of two interpretations is 
complete and correct.) In the Victorian type of difficult poem, 
you have to batter away, as with Browning and Doughty, 
until everything hangs together. Then you understand it. But 
with a modern poem, even quite a simple one, it will hang 
together in several different ways, and so form several different 
patterns, and none of these ways or patterns is better or more 
right than the others. And, since you can never be sure that 
there is not yet another undiscovered pattern, you can never 
know that there is not a better pattern than any you have 
discovered. How much of this multi-significance should be 
read into pre-twentieth-century poems appears to me as a 
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matter for debate; though I must admit that some amount of 
such reading is necessary if these earlier works are to be active 
influences to-day. 

Here then is another reason, an experiential one, for the 
critical impasse already deduced from Wittgenstein’s remarks. 
But that is for you, as a critic, to worry about. For me, in so 
far as I am interested in writing poems rather than in inter- 
preting them, the changed attitudes toward language and 
linguistic usage are a liberating revolution. The effects can be 
seen even in philosophy itself. Neither the rigour of Russell’s 
symbolism nor the light-hearted humour of Professor Wisdom’s 
conversation pieces would have been possible a century ago in 
serious philosophical writing. And how much greater has been 
the change in creative literature. 

The extreme instance of increasing aesthetic freedom is the 
appearance of an entirely new medium. It allows things to be 
said that could never have been said before; and its mere 
existence implies that a complex of experiential patterns now 
stands where before there was only chaos. Now, apart from 
the purely mathemiatical or logical symbol systems and the 
scientific descriptive ones that have been created in the past 
fifty years, a number of major literary figures have devised 
techniques of communication which operate so differently 
from anything that preceded them that we would be justified 
in calling them new languages, new mediums, new ways of life. 
Finnegan’s Wake is obviously such a language. Quite apart 
from whether or not it is an artistic success, I have no doubt 
whatsoever that a man’s methods of thinking and evaluating 
are significantly altered by a reading of it. A new way of life 
has been revealed so that the relationships between all the old 
ways are subtly readjusted, just as the relationships between 
members of a family are altered by the birth of a baby. Tragedy 
and comedy, for example, are realized as part of the same 
experience, both expressed by the same syllable.’ By thus 
drawing together the ridiculous and the sublime Joyce allows 
men like Wisdom to talk philosophy in the language of jokes. 

In spite of his protestations, Ezra Pound too has created a 
medium. Few scholars seem to consider his English ideograms 
as homologous with the Chinese from which he claims to 
derive them. His language is, in some ways, much stranger 
than Chinese could possibly be. It attempts to state all kinds 
of general conclusions in terms of particular examples. The 
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unit of meaning is not the word, the proposition or the sentence, 
but the recorded fact. The fact can be immense, like the 
dynastic catalogue of Chinese Emperors, or it can be tiny, 
like a conversation between Beardsley and Yeats. In either case 
it must be recorded and, when Pound is working strictly 
within his own medium, recorded without comment. It is the 
writer’s job to get out of the way, to obliterate himself, so that 
there is nothing between the reader and the objective world. 
Each additional fact is the only necessary comment on all the 
others. But, luckily for his popularity, Pound has been unable 
to perfect his own language or, at least, to make it into a 
satisfactory way of life. He is still occasionally forced into 
ordinary lyric comment, as in the famous song: ‘What thou 
lovest well remains. . . .’ This kind of thing is a complete break 
with the entire linguistic apparatus of the Cantos and I should 
imagine that Pound must have had grave doubts about 
including it. 

Examples of the linguistic fertility of our times could be 
multiplied but they all amount to this: knowledge, though it 
has been increasing at an alarming rate, has not been becoming 
increasingly atomized as is sometimes supposed by journalists. 
On the contrary, the various fields of knowledge are coming 
into ever closer relationships (e.g. economics and atomic 
physics, physics and medicine, Needham’s Science and Civilisation 
in China). The literary artist, the ventriloquist’s doll through 
which all human conscience should speak, can no longer 
think of an entity called human life as his subject and dismiss 
most of real human life, the sciences and technicalities, as so 
many discrete specialities. But these specialities were ostracized 
from nineteenth-century poetry and philosophy, as they never 
were from eighteenth, so that they were allowed to develop 
linguistic media independently of the literary language of their 
time. At first the effects were hardly perceptible except to a 
few serious characters like Arnold; and they were inclined to 
believe that, for some obscure reason, the world wasn’t living 
up to their poetic ideals. But, as the net of unassimilated know- 
ledge tightened until the writer found that most of his life was 
conditioned by things he could not express, it became impera- 
tive for him to enlarge his own language to include more and 
more of the ways of life that had been created in his absence. 
In doing so, he outdistanced methods of analysis (which were 
only a small part of what he was absorbing) based upon a one 
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to one relationship between meaning and symbol, and his 
critics were left powerless to form evaluative judgements. 

Yet you and your colleagues can do much good if, instead 
of trying to evaluate, you concentrate on teaching these new 
and more-than-foreign languages to the public for whom they 
are in part created. Men like Empson and Richards have 
already done much in this respect, but only with the literary 
languages. I myself feel that it might be more helpful at this 
stage to concentrate upon some of the scientific symbolisms. 
A few of them are unnecessarily clumsy and obscure. The 
business of renovating them in the light of literary discoveries 
has not even begun. Yet obviously, if there is a gap in a wall, 
there are two sides from which one can begin to close it; and 
the present breach in human consciousness, in an age when 
our physical power is almost absolute, could easily prove fatal. 

I am sorry to end on such a sinister note. Perhaps my bad 
tummy has depressed me. Anyhow, I thank you for your book 
and I pray that in the future you may be as ambitious as you 
are conscientious. 























Yours very sincerely, 
Burns SINGER. 
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Mr Auden’s Profession 
W. W. Robson 


R AUDEN’S inaugural lecture as Professor of Poetry* 
Miers everywhere very evident signs of the kind of 
academic-social occasion for which it was composed; 
and one might be excused for assuming at first that a recogni- 
tion of this fact was the only critical attention that the lecture 
required. The reader expects from such an occasion an agree- 
able piece of manners, and he is not disappointed. Mr Auden 
offers inter alia an entertaining mixture of whimsical self-depre- 
cation, interesting personal reminiscences, bright ideas, and 
jokes; whilst he nowhere supplements his often stimulating and 
provoking incidental comments with any very prolonged or 
serious tract of argument or show of critical rigour. Yet, difficult 
as it is to disengage ideas and propositions for discussion, from 
the disarming confessions of idiosyncrasy in which they are 
embedded, the attempt is worth making; for the ideas and 
propositions are there, and their content is likely to be not less 
but more powerful in persuasion, in proportion to the lecturer’s 
disclaiming, on the ground of modesty, any appeal to the 
judgement of general experience and reason. A critical, or anti- 
critical, position, all too congenial to some of Mr Auden’s 
Oxford audience, is not the less effectively supported because 
Mr Auden does not come forward as a critic. But there is also 
a pleasanter, because more positive, justification for a careful 
examination of what he says; there are things in this lecture that 
could only have come from a poet of his gifts, and they deserve 
to be disentangled and considered for their own sake, quite 
apart from the attention that may be given to their immediate 
context because of its interest as an autobiographical or socio- 
logical document. 
To dispose as quickly as possible with the distasteful task of 
adverse comment, the first thing that it is necessary to say is that 
* Making, Knowing and Judging. By W. H. Auden. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1956. 
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there is something not quite right about the fone of certain 
passages in the lecture. Putting it bluntly, why is Mr Auden 
so deferential to the dons? It is one thing to be polite to one’s 
audience; to apologize for one’s Latinity (p. 3) or say nice 
words about one’s tutors (p. 11); it is quite another thing to 
give the impression that one is ranking deference to scholarship 
higher among the virtues than respect for poetry, for the poetic 
art. And that is the impression that Mr Auden, I hope inadver- 
tently, makes on at least one reader when he calls Yeats ‘silly’ 
(p. 14) for writing that poem The Scholars, of which the tenor is 
suggested in its closing lines: 


Lord, what would they say 
Did their Catullus walk that way? 


Some years ago Mr Auden, in a poem addressed to Yeats, said, 
“You were silly like us’; but an intense devotion, followed by a 
phase of disillusion, and this in turn followed by a further phase 
at which devotion and disillusion are strangely co-present, seems 
to be a normal sequence in one’s education in Yeats; and the 
passage in Mr Auden’s poem, which expresses that typical blend 
of admiration and exasperation, might be understood and 
pardoned as recording it. But as to the remark in the lecture, 
I can only say that Yeats’s poem loses none of its force when it 
is pointed out, as Mr Auden duly points out, that texts have to 
be established and notes and commentaries provided; that 
exact scholarship is a good thing, and a thing we should be 
grateful for. The point of the poem comes out even more clearly 
in a version different from that quoted by Mr Auden, which 
contains the line: 


If they have sinned, nobody knows. 


Yeats is registering a characteristic poet’s protest against the 
bleak inhumanity, the positive dislike of their subject, that he 
senses to be the cause and the condition of that unintelligent 
externality which makes repulsive so many scholarly pickings 
at the Songs and Sonets or the Visions of the Daughters of Albion. 
But it would be insulting to suppose that Mr Auden doesn’t see 
the point of the poem, and has never felt, as a poet, the kind of 
irritation that provoked it. The truth is that Mr Auden has 
let his good manners, and a troubling conviction of his own 
deficiencies as an authority on literature, intervene between this 
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poem and himself; and so has lapsed into a literal-mindedness 
hard to imagine in the Auden of the *thirties. 

The excuse for making this fuss about a small matter is that 
Mr Auden was missing an opportunity, which was very much 
an opportunity for him, as a distinguished practising poet who 
commands a real, and really interested public in more than one 
generation of readers. Anyone who knows how desperately 
difficult it is to get a genuine, and not merely a conventional, 
assent to the proposition that to be interested in poetry is not 
only to prefer live poetry to dead, but to know which is which, 
can only be disappointed that Mr Auden spent so much time ‘ 
in urging scholars to take themselves seriously, and adjuring the 
rest of us to go and do likewise. The kind of public he was 
addressing needs no exhortation to comfort these people, to 
speak comfortably to them; the thing needful is a reminder of 
the purpose of the service which scholarship is supposed to 
perform. 

The anti-critical element in Mr Auden’s inaugural is con- 
nected with this deference to ‘scholarship’, since he views the 
activities of the scholar as having a complementary relationship 
to the un-historical and idiosyncratic explorations of the poet 
(p. 16; and cf. p. 15), his ‘lazy habit of only reading what he 
likes’. It is hard to isolate this attitude as a subject for discussion, 
and still harder to discuss it seriously, since Mr Auden excels 
in that celebrated Oxford talent for making any opposition 
sound like the protests of a solemn ass who doesn’t know when 
his leg is being pulled. Certain types of critic are enumerated, 
the ‘prig’, the “critic’s critic’, the ‘romantic novelist’ and the 
‘maniac’, as exemplifying surrenders to temptation from which 
the ‘poet turned critic’ is immune; but they are mere men of 
straw, and all Mr Auden need do to demolish them is to play 
for easily touched-off responses from his audience, which he 
does. Indeed, no figure is easier to guy than the critic who tries 
to communicate his sincere convictions about an art which he 
does not practise. Mr Auden, of course, is not really being 
unkind or malicious when he is ‘baiting the critic’ (p. 17); but 
some of his remarks sound suspiciously in harmony with con- 

ventional objections to criticism. For instance, his passing hit 
at Arnold, the greatest of his predecessors in the Chair of 
Poetry (p. 8): 

‘Matthew Arnold’s notion of Touchstones (sic) by which to 


measure all poems has already struck me as a doubtful one, 
9 
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likely to turn readers into snobs and to ruin talented poets by 

tempting them to imitate what is beyond their powers. 
Arnold’s recommendation is certainly open to some objections, 
one of which is that to follow it consistently might set up habits 
and anticipations in the reader which could interfere with the 
perception of a new kind of beauty; but to represent him as 
proposing the mechanical application to poetry of an external 
set of weights and measures is to miss the whole meaning of his 
proposal. He believed, as does Mr Auden (p. g), that there is 
such a thing as great poetry, which is different from poetry that 
is merely good, and his suggestion, whatever one may think of 
it, was intended simply as a way of reminding ourselves quickly 
what that kind of poetry is. He used, and also misused, the 
method of ‘touchstones’ in his own criticism, but his intention 
was to keep the sensibility fluid, not to rigidify it. I would like 
to remark here that one of the many reasons for not accepting 
Mr Eliot’s judgement that Arnold is an ‘academic critic’, is the 
dislike and distrust of Arnold’s criticism which seems to be 
so very common among academic critics; it is a pity to find 
Mr Auden, even in such a casual reference, appearing to lend 
his support to this prejudice. 

Associated with this quizzically-expressed scepticism about 
the standards of criticism, and about those who, like Arnold, try 
to base their judgements on them, there goes an appeal directed 
beyond the immediate audience, to the community of literate 
beings: ‘Whatever his defects, a poet at least thinks a poem 
more important than anything which can be said about it’ 
(p. 21). This is the equivalent of certain remarks made much 
less temperately on the same subject by Wordsworth, and 
Wordsworth on this subject is in equally distinguished company; 
but it is legitimate to ask, as Arnold did, whether Wordsworth 
himself was not more usefully employed when writing his 
Preface to Lyrical Ballads, so full of criticism, and of criticism of 
the works of others, than when writing the Ecclesiastical Sonnets. 
Mr Auden’s proposition, that any given poem is more important 
than anything that can be said about that poem, at least 
sounds more reasonable than the more general proposition 
attributed to Wordsworth, that any poem is ipso facto more 
important than any piece of criticism; but it seems to entail the 
conclusion that a critique of an unimportant poem is neces- 
sarily even less important than the poem. I should have thought 
that, to take the first example that comes to mind, Mr Middle- 
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ton Murry’s essay on Georgian poetry was much more worth 
reading (and so, in any reasonable sense of the word, more 
‘important’) than most of the poetry Mr Murry was discussing. 
But I have no doubt that Mr Auden, in so far as he is not asking 
our indulgence for the poet’s paternal pride in his compositions, 
is only claiming that a good poem is more important than any- 
thing that can be said about it; which may well be true, but 
which does not seem so effective in persuading us to rate the 
value of the critic (who may sometimes be of use in pointing 
out that it is a good poem) as low as Mr Auden here appears 
to do. 

Mr Auden’s conclusions about the advantages and limita- 
tions of the poet-critic are elicited from an account, based on 
experience, of the immaturities, mistakes and temporary 
‘transferences’ upon his Masters which are a necessary part of 
the education and development of a young poet. ‘His experi- 
ence as a maker’, says Mr Auden, ‘should have taught him to 
recognize quickly whether a critical question is important, 
unimportant but real, unreal because unanswerable or just 
absurd’ (p. 21). The very large implicit assumption here, that 
the experiences of all poets are similar, becomes explicit 
immediately when Mr Auden goes on to dismiss Dr Hotson’s 
attempt to find internal evidence of its date in a sonnet of 
Shakespeare (cvm). Here Mr Auden, just by consulting his own 
experience of writing poetry, is enabled to decide that the 
question whether Shakespeare’s poem does or does not contain 
a specific historical reference is ‘unanswerable’. One need not 
be a defender of Dr Hotson’s thesis to feel that Mr Auden is 
claiming rather a lot for the experience of even a very gifted 
modern poet, as a basis for deciding such difficult critical and 
historical questions. Coleridge, the type surely of ‘the poet- 
critic’, is as remarkable, in his Shakespearean criticism, for his 
sheer knowledge of Shakespeare, as for his ability to turn to 
critical use his reflections on his own experience of composition. 
But then it looks from Mr Auden’s next paragraph as if he 
were shying away from committing himself seriously to the 
position he has just outlined: 


A poet [he says (pp. 22-3)], would generally be wise, when 
talking about poetry, to choose, either some general subject 
upon which, if his conclusions are true in a few cases, they must 
be true in most, or some detailed matter which only requires 
the intensive study of a few works. He may have something 
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sensible to say about woods, even about leaves, but you should 
never trust him on trees. 

Presently his claims to authority have dwindled even more: 
‘Speaking for myself, the questions which interest me most 
when reading a poem are two ...’ (a ‘technical’ and, ‘in the 
broadest sense’, a ‘moral’ one). And at last he is confessing that 
‘a poet’ may well have ‘nothing but platitudes to say’ about 
poetry; ‘firstly because he will always find it hard to believe 
that a poem needs expounding, and secondly because he doesn’t 
consider poetry quite that important: any poet, I believe, will 
echo Miss Marianne Moore’s words: “‘J, too, dislike it.””’ This is 
sad stuff. Even the academic, in the rare moments of candour 
when he admits to himself that he doesn’t like his subject and 
doesn’t believe in the value of what he is doing, at any rate 
feels guilty about feeling like this; it is no business of a poet to 
reassure him that he needn’t. 

None of this would matter much, except diagnostically, if 
Mr Auden’s lecture were nothing but a piece of Good Form. 
But, indeed, the most irritating thing about it is that it is not 
just that. There is really no need for Mr Auden to be so apolo-: 
getic about the powers of a poet-critic (and, for all the apparent 
pretension of his claim for ‘the maker’s experience’, the total 
effect is of an apology — and not in Sidney’s or Shelley’s sense). 
He gives evidence in this very lecture of what those powers 
could be, even though his manner is disjointed and epigram- 
matic, and he does not (and of course could not in the limited 
space at his disposal) work anything out or pursue the implica- 
tions of what he has said. The good parts of the lecture are on 
a very different level from the anecdotes, unilluminating 
frivolities and ‘social’ values, of the parts I have been discus- 
sing; it is unfortunate, and I am afraid characteristic of Mr 
Auden, that they should be so interlocked with those bad parts, 
the lecturer passing from one to the other without any obvious 
recognition that he is doing so. This exasperating discrepancy 
is itself a significant supplement to the autobiographical com- 
ments on the genesis of his poetry which Mr Auden has supplied 
as part of his subject-matter (pp. 5, 10, and 18). One can easily 
sympathize with his difficulty in finding tone and level on such 
an occasion. There is nothing distasteful about the solution of 
it he chooses, which is to present himself gua poet, and by 
implication the poet in general, as a harmless eccentric; he is 
not himself smug; but I fear he might be the cause of smugness 
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in others. A poet, he says apologetically, ‘may even find himself 
lecturing’ (p. 20): 


Nécessité fait gens mesprendre 
Et faim saillir le loup du bois. 


But a poet lecturing not only supplements his income (p. 20) 
but performs a social function; and the most useful function, 
on this occasion, might have been to be contumacious. To have 
been healthily so, he need only have given us less sociability and 
more in the spirit of his best insights. 

Apart from the purely autobiographical passages, the most 
interesting things in Mr Auden’s lecture seem to me to be his 
comments on the poetic use of language (pp. 6-7) and his 
discussion of what he calls as his ‘private’ theory of the imagina- 
tion (pp. 27-32 and passim). Early in the lecture he refers to that 
mysterious sense of fittingness which appears to characterize the 
relation between poetic language and the experiences which it 
seems in an extraordinarily suitable way to describe or suggest. 
He quotes from Valéry: “The power of verse is derived from an 
indefinable harmony between what it says and what it its. 
Indefinable is essential to the definition.’ This ‘harmony’, about 
which Valéry, following Mallarmé, delighted to spin hermetic 
and elegant mystifications in his criticism, also preoccupies Mr 
Auden, but he does try to resist the neurotic or metaphysical 
impulses which such a subject so often arouses in poet-critics 
of the Symbolist tradition, and to bring it within the framework 
of the rationally discussible. Unfortunately he introduces a 
slight confusion with the term he chooses (‘Proper Name’) to 
describe the use of language which refers with this peculiar and 
untranslatable, yet ‘publicly recognizable’ aptness. His choice 
of the term is suggested by the ‘uniqueness’ of reference of 
Proper Names ‘in the grammatical sense’. On the one hand, he 
says, “To know whether Old Foss was an apt name for (Edward) 
Lear’s cat, we should have to have known them both’; while 
on the other hand, ‘a line of poetry like (Shakespeare’s) A drop 
of water in the breaking gulf is a name for an experience we all 
know so that we can judge its aptness.’ Yet, he maintains, 
‘Shakespeare and Lear are both using language in the same 
way.’ Now it is surely significant that, when our attention is 
called to it, we must find it unnatural to say that Shakespeare’s 
line is a name for an experience. We should normally talk of 
words as ‘naming’ experiences when they single out and classify 
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a standard experience, or class of experiences (say, the déja vu 
sensation) without necessarily characterizing it; ‘déja vu does 
indeed characterize as well as name, but one might well 
experience the sensation in question, and characterize it as 
déja vu, and only afterwards learn that déja vu was the ‘name’ for 
it. What is fruitful in Mr Auden’s discussion is not his suggestion 
(which is misleading) that in the poetic use of language there 
is no distinction between characterizing and choosing a name, 
but his calling attention to the likeness between the two as the 
poet experiences it. 

It would be pleasant to go further into the issues raised by 
these interesting remarks, and I hope that Mr Auden will do so 
at more length and in a more convenient context. In his discus- 
sion of the Imagination, he adopts Coleridge’s terms Primary 
and Secondary, since he believes that he is ‘trying to describe 
the same phenomena’ as Coleridge. 


The concern of the Primary Imagination, its only concern, 
is with sacred beings and sacred events. ... A sacred being 
cannot be anticipated ; it must be encountered. On encounter 
the imagination has no option but to respond. All imagina- 
tions do not recognize the same sacred beings, but every 

imagination responds to those it recognizes in the same way. 
- The Secondary Imagination is of another character and at 
another mental level. It is active not passive, and its categories 
are not the sacred and the profane, but the beautiful and the 
ugly (pp. 27-9). 

The impulse to create a work of art is felt when, in certain 
persons, the passive awe provoked by sacred beings or events 
is transformed into a desire to express that awe in a rite of 
worship or homage, and to be fit homage this rite must be 
beautiful. ... In poetry the rite is verbal; it pays homage by 
naming’ (p. 30). 


As will be noticed in the first two quotations, what Mr Auden 
is apparently offering is a piece of transcendental theorizing; 
and it would be interesting to ‘explicate’ and discuss what he 
means, and what Coleridge may have meant, on this plane of 
discourse, where it is not obvious what, if any, examples or 
counter-examples from poetry and empirical psychology would 
count for or against his theory. But I find it hard to resist the 
temptation to regard what Mr Auden offers as a translation 
into phenomenological terms of his own practice as a poet; 
and indeed he almost explicitly gives warrant for that way of 
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reading what he says: though he also talks humorously as if its 
application were general and mandatory, ‘a quicunque vult’. 
And the student of Auden’s poetry might find it profitable to 
see in the more oracular passages of the lecture the half- 
disclosed effort, not the less significant for not being perhaps a 
conscious one, to rationalize the anomaly of his poetry; that 
odd and often endearing, sometimes disagreeable, and always 
characteristic mixture (without fusion) of its constituents, the 
clap-trap, ugliness and uncertainty of the time we live in, and 
the strange jaunty pathos of the individual who is unhappy in 
it, and yet whose unhappiness is almost mitigated by being of 
it; a poetry which has the equivocal merit of making us feel that, 
when we find fault with it, we are finding fault with ourselves. 
That Auden finds a quasi-religious language a necessity of his 
aesthetic, is a token of the sincerity, at least, of his attempt, in 
his later poetry, to present the equivalent in art of an achieved 
satisfactory relation between a religious attitude and the day- 
by-day exigencies of personal living. It is a pity that in his 
poetry, as in this lecture, he seems to require a mood of semi- 
seriousness and quasi-sincerity as the condition of his offering 
anything serious and sincere. 

And so Auden’s general theorizings about Imagination lead 
us back again to that familiar, possessed, semi-private, unkempt, 
disorganized and yet one world of his curious poetry, ‘the 
private world of Sacred Objects’, Jules Verne and Struwwelpeter 
and Latin mnemonic rhymes, Underground Life, Machinery for 
Metalliferous Mines, Lead and Zinc Ores of Northumberland and 
Alston Moor . . . (p. 5). And the most disarming thing about this 
lecture, with all its airs and graces and intellectual short-cuts 
that lead nowhere, is Auden’s way of communicating to us the 
thrill that he first felt when he realized that he could get 
poetry out of this, and so make something that is at one and 
the same time interesting, exasperating, and touching. 











What’s Wrong with 
Twentieth-Century Art ? 


David Sylvester 


weekly luncheons given by an influential newspaper, I 
sat next to a middlebrow ass, a spare-time painter in 
water-colours, who told me what was wrong with twentieth- 
century art. I like to believe that the reason I let him bumble on 
was not that I hadn’t the stomach to contradict him, or the 
heart, or the energy, but that I thought what he said was right. 
He may have looked less at twentieth-century art than the 
director of a museum of modern art who told me that Calder 
was preferable to Michelangelo because Calder’s sculptures 
really moved whereas Michelangelo’s only pretended to, but 
he still, it seems to me, had a clearer picture of the situation. 
There is no denial that I can think of to the familiar middle- 
brow assertions that twentieth-century art is (a) the product of 
isolated individuals who fail to give expression to the conscious- 
ness and tastes of society as a whole; (b) over-specialized, 
lacking the breadth and complexity of what came before, too 
prone to sacrifice important attributes of art in order to be able 
to develop a narrow obsession to an extreme degree; (c) too 
self-consciously preoccupied with problems of style and with 
achieving originality. These things are the case and all one can 
say about them is, firstly, that the art of our time may not be 
very good by comparison with the best, but that its very limita- 
tions have caused it to make a unique contribution to the 
corpus of art (this is to assume that uniqueness is a necessarily 
valuable quality), and, secondly, that the limitations of our 
art reflect certain weaknesses of our society, and that if our 
society were different our art might be better. This second 
proposition may be defeatist in its determinism, but all the 
evidence supports it. For there have been artists, serious artists 
of great talent, such as André Derain and Henry Moore, who 
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have tried to give greater breadth and comprehensiveness to 
art in our time, but the results have never been entirely con- 
vincing. It is not enough to try, the time must be propitious. 
The artist cannot achieve what he feels it is desirable to achieve 
by willing himself to achieve it. Limitations that are common 
to the work of all the artists of a period are unlikely to be the 
artists’ fault. (As to what I have just said about the impotence 
of the will, this very belief may be a reflection of the passivity 
which causes the twentieth-century artist to do what comes 
naturally and leave out of his reckoning much of what his 
predecessors took into account as a matter of course. If the 
twentieth-century artist believes in doing what comes naturally, 
in not trying to force his work in a preconceived direction 
through an effort of will, he is only sharing in an attitude that 
is current in many fields, including that of education itself.) 

I have been speaking of ‘twentieth-century’ art, but that is 
not what I have had in mind. What I have had in mind is the 
period since the 1914 war. For the early years of this century 
were, it seems to me, the culmination of one of the supreme 
periods in the history of art. What was astonishing about the 
years before the bombardment was that they brought out the 
best in any artist: those who were old men surpassed them- 
selves; those who were young men reached a level which they 
subsequently failed to sustain (a sweeping generalization that 
asks to be shot at, and of course exceptions can be found, but 
to think of the cases of Cézanne, Degas, Monet, Renoir, Rodin, 
and on the other hand of Matisse, Vuillard, Utrillo, Picasso, 
Braque, Derain, Viaminck, Rouault, Munch, Chagall, Koko- 
schka, Chirico suggests that it is broadly true). The entire 
world of art had the kind of creative energy, in the years before 
1914, which is often said to be the prerogative of the genius who 
is shortly to suffer an early death. 

It was to be the death, as has often been said, of everything 
that Europe took for granted — of all kinds of values and beliefs 
and hopes that were now seen to be ill-founded, presumptuous, 
and naive. The wisdom that comes from disenchantment is not 
a climate that suits the growth of art: art, it seems, thrives on 
innocence. In this it only follows the general principle that the 
more one knows the less one tends to do. 

The classic relationship between the art of a great creative 
period and that of its aftermath is that the latter develops to an 
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temperature, certain discoveries made by the former, with a 
tendency to isolate those discoveries from their context and to 
exaggerate their peculiarities. This is essentially a kind of 
exploitation, and therefore tends to be richer in ingenuity than 
in energy. The art of the aftermath somehow cannot liberate 
itself from the domination of the great period; it can neither 
make a radically new contribution, nor can it go right back to 
an earlier period to find a fresh point of departure. 

Here are two current examples of this last point. Recent 
abstract painting has cultivated the amorphous, in opposition 
to the over-emphasis on shape of art which claimed descent 
from Cézanne. And it has found its inspiration in the late work 
of Monet. The conclusion is that, while fashions may change 
as to what aspect of the great period is the immediate stmake, 
the great period retains its hold. 

The second example concerns those young neo-realists who 
have noisily rebelled against the turn-of-the-century period and 
made their slogan ‘Back to Courbet!’ Yet their work, as it turns 
out, is less a derivation from Courbet than a vulgarization of 
Van Gogh. The fixation on the turn of the century is not to be 
dispelled by slogans. 

If it is the case that a tendency to specialization is always 
operative in the art of an aftermath, because, as I said, ideas 
are taken out of context and developed to extremes, this ten- 
dency is especially strong in the art of our time, because of the 
particular character of the ideas which have been developed. 
The great discoveries of the turn-of-the-century period all relate 
to one central idea, that the work of art is virtually autonomous, 
that it can convey sensations of or feelings about the real world 
without requiring verisimilitude. The consequence is that the 
shapes, the colours, and the surface-textures of the work of art 
can be allowed an unprecedented freedom to go, so to speak, 
their own way. This exceptional liberation of the means of 
painting and sculpture is obviously conducive to an exceptional 
degree of specialization, specialization in the use of shape or 
colour or texture. 

But if this is what is wrong with art now — if to be like this is 
to be wrong and not merely second-rate, which is not the same 
as to be wrong — is it a condition peculiar to fine art? It seems 
to me that the twenty-five years or thereabouts leading up to 
the 1914 war were a time of astonishing creative ferment in 
almost every field. It was not only fine art that made a great 
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leap of the imagination during this time. The foundations of 
modern logic and analytical philosophy were laid at this time 
by Frege, Russell and others, as were the foundations of psycho- 
analytic investigation by Freud and his colleagues. What has 
happened since in these fields might be just as aptly described 
as a specialized development of those initial discoveries as the 
art of the last forty years could be described as a specialized 
development of the discoveries of Cézanne and Monet and 
Gauguin and Rodin. And this even applies to the physical 
sciences. The invention or discovery of the aeroplane, of wire- 
less telegraphy, of Réntgen rays, of the principles of atomic 
physics — these too belong to the time of Cézanne and the early 
Picasso, and these too remain the primordial ideas that science 
since. 1918 has developed and investigated and exploited, 
through specialization. If it is said that the new Viscount is a 
better aeroplane than Blériot’s, while the latest Mark Rothko 
is not as good a painting as a Monet, this is not a condemnation 
of Rothko, but a definition of art. 





















Who’s Who 


CYRIL BIBBY: Is Senior Lecturer at the College of S. Mark and 
S. John and is at present writing a book on T. H. 
Huxley’s work in education. 







JOHN DAvy: Is scientific correspondent to the Observer. 


JENNY NASMYTH: Is a reporter on the London Staff of the 
Manchester Guardian. 






w. w. RoBSON: Is Tutor in English and Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 






BURNS SINGER’s new book of verse is about to be published by 
Secker and Warburg. 








The Nineteenth Century: I 


The Prince of 
Controversialists 


Cyril Bibby 


NDREW LANG once remarked ‘In England when 
people say “‘science’”’ they commonly mean an article by 
Professor Huxley in THE NINETEENTH CENTURY’, 

but the Professor’s many contributions to Knowles’s new 
periodical were concerned not so much with science in the 
ordinary sense as with the application of the methods of 
scientific investigation and the criteria of scientific truth to 
every field of human thought. It says much for the personal 
qualities of Knowles that he was able to attract into his columns 
so many of the intellectual élite, and certainly in Huxley’s case 
there was plenty of competition. He had scarcely settled down 
in England from his naval survey voyage before Chapman was 
at him for contributions to The Westminster, soon The Saturday 
and Macmillan’s wanted articles, Froude tried to get him for 
Fraser’s, and during the 1870s The Fortnighily and The Con- 
temporary were in fierce competition for his pen. ‘I am becoming 
as spoiled as a maiden with many wooers’, Huxley told John 

Morley; ‘Knowles and I are going about like ravening lions 

. - . and I am eager for all you will throw to me’, Morley 

declared. However, once THE NINETEENTH had been esta- 

blished it secured easily the lion’s share. Apart from regulating 

the science section, Huxley contributed a stream of articles on 

a variety of subjects, but it was for his hard-hitting controversial 

papers that Knowles really loved him. 


Early in 1878 Huxley had told Morley ‘Controversy is as 


abhorrent to me as gin to a reclaimed drunkard’, and for a 
time his journalistic productions were emolient enough. He 
was immersed in a multitude of public commitments and his 
health was failing badly; for a while he seemed to be not 
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merely a drunkard reformed, but one who had lost the capacity 
to drink. Fortunately, shortly after he had retired in 1885 and 
rest was beginning to restore a body nearly broken, the decisive 
tonic was administered by his favourite enemy Gladstone. 
Bertrand Russell has astonishingly described the exchanges 
between these two as ‘models of mutual tolerance’, but beneath 
the conventional courtesies there was a good deal of venom. 
The fact is that Huxley held Gladstone in contempt as a man 
intellectually dishonest if not morally oblique, and he delighted 
in any opportunity to scalp him. “That man has the greatest 
intellect in Europe’, he told Benjamin Waugh, ‘He was born 
to be a leader of men, and he has debased himself to be a 
follower of the masses.’ His more intimate friends were regaled 
with quite wickedly amusing figures: to Grant Duff, Glad- 
stone was described as ‘one of those spotted dogs who runs on 
in front, but is always turning round to see whether the 
carriage is coming’; to fellow-biologist Hooker, Huxley re- 
marked, ‘Some of these days he will turn inside out like a 
blessed Hydra — and I dare say he will talk just as well in that 
state as in his normal condition. I have never heard or read of 
any body with such a severely copious chronic glossorhoea’. 
So, when Gladstone affirmed that the Genesis account of 
creation was essentially in line with the story told by modern 
science, Huxley went ‘blaspheming about the house’ and there 
was ‘such a flow of bile that I have been the better for it ever 
since’. His reply, ‘The Interpreters of Genesis and the Interpreters of 
Nature’, was a rebuttal which left Gladstone’s argument looking 
fairly shaky: ‘Do read my polishing off of the G.O.M..,’ he 
begged Herbert Spencer, ‘I am proud of it as a work of art 
and as evidence that the volcano is not yet exhausted.’ As for 
the delighted editor, he declared, ‘You never wrote better in 
your life. . . . It is as if all the fire which has been kept in so 
long and smothered . . . had at length burst out again.’ Glad- 
stone unwisely refused to retire, and soon Huxley was sending 
the manuscript of ‘Mr Gladstone and Genesis’. ‘I confess it to have 
been a work of supererogation,’ he told Lord Farrer, ‘but the 
extreme shiftiness of my antagonist provoked me, and I was 
tempted to pin him and dissect him as an anatomico-psycho- 
logical exercise.’ Knowles was alarmed by a vehemence which 
went even beyond his limit of liking, and inquired, ‘May I 
take my courage in both hands — and ask you to be a little 
less fierce and more good humoured about your vivisection ?” 
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Huxley responded nobly: ‘I spent three mortal hours this 
morning taming my wild cat,’ he replied next day, ‘He is now 
castrated; his teeth are filed; his claws are cut; he is taught to 
swear like a “‘mieu”; and to spit like a cough; and when he is 
turned out of the bag you won’t know him from a tame rabbit.’ 

But the rabbit, if tame, was crafty, and used all the arts of 
advocacy to devastating effect. First came the striking initial 
sentence (‘In controversy, as in courtship, the good old rule to 
be off with the old before one is on with the new, greatly 
commends itself to my sense of expediency’); then the mock 
humility (‘I am a simple-minded person, wholly devoid of 
subtlety of intellect . . .’) ; the demagogic appeal to the common 
man (‘my respected clients, the people of average opinion and 
capacity’); the soupgon of scorn (‘it would be presumptuous of 
me to pretend to instruct Mr Gladstone . . . but if [he would] 
turn to that . . . by no means recondite source of information, 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica . . .’); the sprinkling of pretended 
admiration (‘I . . . marvel at the exactness of Mr Gladstone’s 
information’) ; the pinch of politeness (‘I am really grieved to 
be obliged to say . . .’); and even, it must be admitted, the 
ruthless seizing on a careless phrase to make his opponent look 
something of a fool. The word ‘sensation’ does not exaggerate 
the effect of the article, and a vast subsidiary correspondence 
sprang up in the daily and periodical press. There can have 
been few serious readers in England who were not forced to 
face the factual irreconcilability of the New Science and the 
Old Testament. 

Apparently feeling the need for a more considered statement 
of his views, Huxley was also at this time working away at his 
‘Evolution of Theology: An Anthropological Study’, which grew’ 
longer and longer with each revision. Knowles agreed to go far 
beyond his normal limit of length, for Huxley had urged ‘It 
will not do to divide it, as I want the reader to have an apergu 
of the whole process from Samuel of Israel to Sammy of 
Oxford’, but when the usual maximum was more than doubled 
he insisted on spreading it between two issues. Tracing the 
development of religious beliefs from animism through mono- 
latry to the refined monotheism of the great Hebrew prophets, 
Huxley largely anticipated the great theme later to be elabor- 
ated by Frazer in The Golden Bough (although he had himself 
been in some sense anticipated by Newman’s Essay on Develop- 
ment), and he concluded with an expression of his belief that 
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‘the end of the evolution of theology will be like its beginning — 
it will cease to have any relation to ethics’. 

In the following year another resounding conflict was un- 
wittingly set off by a sermon preached in St Paul’s by its 
popular Chancellor. Dr Liddon urged that belief in the biblical 
miracles was not incompatible with scientific knowledge, since 
there was always the possibility of ‘suspension of a lower law 
by the intervention of a higher.’ In his article, ‘Scientific and 
Pseudo-Scientific Realism’, Huxley disclaimed any a priori 
objection either to. the miracles of the orthodox believer or to 
those of the unorthodox believers in spirit-rapping, table- 
turning and levitation, and he proceeded to consider the 
meaning of the word ‘law’ in scientific discourse. He made 
amusing play of Liddon’s realist view of laws as prime movers, 
and especially of the idea of higher laws descending on lower 
ones like Eastern despots in anger; but, even if his tribute to 
the medieval schoolmen seemed suspiciously like a rebuke to 
contemporary churchmen, there was no acid in the article. 
However, when the Duke of Argyll entered the fray with a 
rebuke to the unfairness of criticizing one whose calling 
debarred him from disputation, Huxley really let himself go. 
He wondered in his ‘Science and Pseudo-Science’ whether His 
Grace ever read the continually disputatious religious news- 
papers, and then commented scathingly: ‘Nothing has done 
more harm to the clergy than the practice, too common among 
laymen, of regarding them when in the pulpit, as a sort of 
chartered libertines, whose divagations are not to be taken 
seriously.’ ‘So much’, he concluded his introduction, ‘for the 
lecture on propriety.” When Knowles received the manuscript 
he gave ‘One gasp of delight. . . . Poor Duke — he has bearded 
the lion at last - and got his reward.’ As for George Holyoake, 
he considered that the article should have been entitled ‘The 
Ignorance of the Duke of Argyll.’ But if the Duke was nothing 
else he was persistent, and came out of his corner waving a 
picture of a world of science terrorized by the massive reputa- 
tion of the dead Darwin and the overwhelming authority of the 
very living Huxley. No doubt he deserved the demolition to 
which he was subjected in ‘Science and the Bishops’, but 
perhaps it was a little unkind. 

The next antagonist was Dr Wace, Principal of London’s 
Anglican King’s College, who declared at the 1888 Church 
Congress that those who called themselves agnostics were in 
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fact infidels and, by implication, lacked the courage to use that 
hard name. Huxley had been ill for some time (even Knowles 
had not pressed him too hard for material, saying ‘you know 
my feeling about geese and golden eggs’), and while con- 
valescing in the Engadine had missed: the Congress Report, 
but towards the end of December he told Knowles that he had 
been ‘stirred up to boiling pitch by Wace, Laing, and Harrison 

. and I really can’t keep the lid down any longer.’ His 
doctor, he said, hoped to be able to patch him up, ‘seams 
caulked and made seaworthy, so the old hulk may make 
another cruise’, and the editor was so delighted that perhaps 
he did not notice how inaptly he changed the metaphor: ‘My 
spirits rise higher and higher with the glee of conflict — as I see 
in anticipation the rush of the Monarch of the Glen from his 
covert.’ THE NINETEENTH for February 1889 carried Hux- 
ley’s ‘Agnosticism’; Wace and Bishop Magee replied in March; 
Huxley hit back in April with ‘Agnosticism: a Rejoinder’, 
telling Knowles privately that the pith of his article was the 
proposition that Christ was not a Christian, but delicately 
refraining from quite such bluntness in print; back came the 
Principal and the Bishop in May; and finally in June there was 
Huzxley’s ‘Agnosticism and Christianity.’ A personal chat at the 
Royal Academy dinner had produced a reconciliation with 
Magee, and the excision of a passage from the first draft of the 
article, but with the unrepentant Principal the battle con- 
tinued. ‘I want you to enjoy my wind-up with Wace in this 
month’s XIX .. .’, Huxley wrote jubilantly to Hooker, ‘It’s 
as full of malice as an egg is full of meat — and my satisfaction 
in making Newman my accomplice has been unutterable.’ 
And that, no doubt, explains why one’s hopes of metaphysical 
illumination in these articles on agnosticism are largely dis- 
appointed; Huxley was capable of shedding light, but he took 
too much pleasure in engendering heat; he could construct a 
consistent ideology, but he preferred to demolish the shaky 
structures erected by his opponents. 

In the interval between dealing with his enemies Argyll 
and Wace, Huxley had been busy with his friend Herbert 
Spencer. The comfortable notion that analogy with natural 
selection provides some sort of sanction for unrestricted 
economic competition seemed to Huxley an abuse of biology 
and, prefiguring the great theme of his Romanes lecture on 
‘Evolution and Ethics’, he produced for Knowles “The Struggle 
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for Existence in Human Society’. ‘Great is humbug, and it will 
prevail’, he told the editor, ‘unless the people who do not like 
it hit hard. The beast has no brains, but you can knock the 
heart out of him.’ The article led, as its author had known it 
would, to a quarrel with Spencer, who denied that poverty 
was any longer much of a problem in England or that in any 
case the State should do anything about it, but with a mutual 
recognition of their common combativeness the breach was 
plastered over. Towards the end of 1889, however, when in 
the course of correspondence in The Times on the nationaliza- 
tion of the land, Huxley jokingly remarked that Spencer would 
probably try to cure cholera by deduction, the quarrel flared 
up once more. 

In the November of that year Knowles begged Huxley 
‘Will you not give me something:to open the New Year with?’ 
and suggested ‘another turn at the Bishops’, but instead 
there came a series of four political articles - “The Natural 
Inequality of Men’, ‘Natural Rights and Political Rights’, 
‘Capital, the Mother of Labour’ and ‘Government: Anarchy 
or Regimentation’. In the first of these papers Huxley shot 
holes in Rousseau’s naive derivation of egalitarianism from a 
postulated ‘state of nature’; in the second he demonstrated 
that the poor of London have no more ‘ natural right’ to the 
wealth of the Duke of Westminster than the millions of Asia 
and Africa have to the property of all Englishmen; in the third 
he had great fun with the fallacies of Henry George; and in the 
last he attacked both extreme individualism and regimental 
socialism and urged that the great political problem of the 
future would be that of over-population. It was all extremely 
clever, and it is difficult to put a finger on any logical flaw in 
these essays, but they emit a mild aroma of conservative 
prejudice. Genuine regard for the workers Huxley had in 
plenty, deep contempt for the trappings of aristocracy and the 
apologists of privilege, but in the last resort he came down on 
the side of property. 

After a recuperative trip to the Canaries in the spring of 
1890, Huxley conveniently found in another sermon of Dr 
Liddon’s an excuse to return to his ancient stamping-ground of 
religion. As a counterblast to the modernists of Lux Mundi, 
Liddon had boldly declared, ‘The trustworthiness of the Old 
Testament is, in fact, inseparable from the trustworthiness of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’, and the temptation to make capital of 
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Lot’s wife and Jonah and the whale was too strong for Huxley 
to resist. His essay “The Lights of the Church and the Light 
of Science’ was in good slashing style, yet not too unkind in 
tone; but when that autumn Gladstone attacked Huxley in 
Good Words the milk of kindness went sour. ‘Yes’, Huxley told a 
friend, ‘Mr Gladstone has dug up the hatchet. We shall see 
who gets the scalp.’ His tomahawk was “The Keepers of the 
Swine’, as hard-hitting an essay as one may have the fortune 
to read, in which massive and well-digested learning was 
hurled at Gladstone’s head with elegant and almost contemp- 
tuous ease. Whether it was worth while for two such minds to 
concern themselves at such length about the antics of some 
pigs near Gadara many people doubted; but, when Gladstone 
incorporated the offending article in his book The Impregnable 
Rock of Holy Scripture, Huxley replied with ‘Illustrations of Mr 
Gladstone’s Controversial Methods’ and defended his con- 
tinued devotion to this topic. The question at issue, he declared, 
was ‘whether the men of the nineteenth century are to adopt the 
demonology of the men of the first century, as divinely revealed 
truth, or to reject it, as degrading falsity. . . . Whether the 
twentieth century shall see a recrudescence of mediaeval 
papistry.’ There is no doubt about the depth and sincerity o 
Huxley’s conviction, but a slightly less pure light is cast on his 
motives by a letter to Hooker: ‘Why the fools go on giving me 
the opportunity of saying the most offensive things to their 
beloved “Christianity”, under the guise of justifiable self- 
defense it is hard to say — Except that they are fools — of the 
worst sort to wit, clever fools.’ 

Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff told Leonard Huxley that when 
his father crossed swords with Gladstone ‘the contest was like 
nothing that has happened in our times save the struggle at 
Omdurman. It was not so much a battle as a massacre’, and 
certainly Huxley’s adversaries commonly came out of these 
controversies looking fairly ragged. Mostly this was the in- 
evitable result of getting in the way of one whom John Morley 
described as ‘unsurpassed in his time as a master in the union 
of clear and forcible thought with extraordinary perspicacity of 
expression’, but Huxley also had an advantage of which his 
opponents were presumably unaware — the editor was on his 
side. When it was not possible to provide proofs of articles by 
Gladstone and Argyll, Knowles sent advance copies at the 
first possible moment; and, when Huxley wanted to be sure 
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of having the last word in his argument with Wade, the editor 
was very ready to agree. This partiality was doubtless largely 
due to personal regard for Huxley, and in part to approval of 
his general line; but Knowles was an extremely shrewd 
business man, and he naturally went out of his way to humour 
a contributor whose writings repeatedly sent THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY into second — and even on occasion fourth — editions. 

But for this prince among controversialists the end was 
drawing near and, appropriately enough, it was in the middle 
of a controversy that he died. When Arthur Balfour produced 
his Foundations of Belief in 1895, Knowles complained to Huxley 
‘Since you have forsaken the Constable’s beat the loose char- 
acters of thought have plucked up too much courage’, and he 
begged him to review the book. Wilfrid Ward has related how, 
a few days later, Huxley called on him in high spirits and 
declared, ‘Mr Balfour has acted like the French in 1870: he 
has gone to war without any ordnance maps, and without 
having surveyed the scene of the campaign.’ The day following 
his visit to Ward, Huxley sent off the first half of his review- 
article, slip proofs arrived at Eastbourne on February 23rd and 
were returned to London that afternoon, on the 24th Knowles 
arranged to send a special messenger down to the coast with 
the final proof, and ‘Mr Balfour’s Attack on Agnosticism’ duly 
appeared in the March number. ‘I think the cavalry charge in 
this month’s NINETEENTH will amuse you’, Huxley wrote to 
one of his daughters, “The heavy artillery and the bayonets 
will be brought up next month.’ 

But next month Huxley was in bed with influenza, soon he 
developed bronchitis and, despite a brief recovery, by June 
29th he was dead. Knowles pleaded with Mrs Huxley to allow 
the second half of the article to appear in the form in which it 
had been left, but even when Sir Frederick Pollock was brought 
in as an ally Mrs Huxley would not budge. Her husband, it 
seems, had indicated on his deathbed that he was dissatisfied 
with his final piece of writing; and, although this meant that 
for once he did not have the last word, it is pleasing to know 
that to the end he retained his sense of literary perfection. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTE 
The text is not encumbered with individual references, but sources may 
be traced without difficulty from the following: 
A. ARTICLEs referred to may easily be traced in the index to THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
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The Nineteenth Century: II 


The Idylls of the King 


Charles Tennyson 


— Tennyson, after much hesitation and several false starts, 

settled down seriously to the composition of his Arthurian 
epic, which, however, was not to be completed without many 
further hesitations and delays. Indeed, the story, of the poem’s 
composition must be one of the most singular in our literary 
history. 

He had had the project in mind ever since, ‘when little more 
than a boy’, he first came across Mallory’s Morte d’ Arthur, and 
had published his own famous poem of that name in 1842. It 
was characteristic of the erratic way in which the Jdylls came 
into being that this, which was ultimately to form the conclusion 
of the series, should have been the first part of it to see the light, 
and it is typical of the caution with which Tennyson ap- 
proached his task that he kept the Morte by him for eight years 
after completing it in 1834 or early 1835 without publishing it. 

The delay is the more curious because it seems fairly clear 
that he had already formulated the general lines of his story 
many years before. He himself said that in 1842 he had the 
whole thing in his mind and could have written it quite easily, 
and it is significant that his earlier poems contain four important 
Arthurian references which were subsequently elaborated in the 
Idylis. The story of Launcelot and Elaine is foreshadowed in The 
Lady of Shalott; a stanza in The Palace of Art describes Arthur 
‘dozing in the Vale of Avalon’ watched by the mystic Queens 
who were to play an important part in the symbolism of The 
Coming of Arthur and The Passing of Arthur ; Sir Galahad contains a 
clear anticipation of The Holy Grail; while Sir Launcelot and 
Queen Guinevere (which was probably written about 1832 though 

not published until ten years later) embodied one of the most 
effective additions to Mallory made by the Jdyils — the story of 
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Launcelot’s mission to fetch Guinevere from Cameliard for her 
marriage to Arthur. 

Yet not only did Tennyson hold up The Morte d’ Arthur for 
eight years, but when he did at last publish it, he gave no 
indication that he intended or hoped to make it part of an 
Arthurian epic, and actually added to it a Prologue and an 
Epilogue, the singularly apologetic tone of which seems, so far 
as I can remember, to have escaped the notice of critics 
generally. 

It will be remembered that these additions describe a party of 
Cambridge friends, the poet Everard Hall among them, sitting 
round the wassail bowl on Christmas Eve. The question is asked 
what has become of Everard’s gift for verse of which his friends 
used to think so hopefully at college. It turns out that he has 
burned his Arthurian epic in twelve books, and, when asked for 
his reasons, he replies that they were the mere remodelling of 
models — ‘faint Homeric echoes nothing worth’. However, some- 
one has rescued the eleventh book from the flames and, when 
pressed, the poet, ‘with some prelude of disparagement’, reads 
it aloud. It proves, of course, to be Tennyson’s famous Morte 
d’ Arthur. The audience (except for the comic curate who goes to 
sleep) ‘sits rapt’, and again the reasons given are significant. 

‘It was the tone in which he read — / Perhaps some modern 
touches here and there | Redeemed it from the charge of nothingness | - 
Or else we loved the man and praised his work.’ . . . What the 
‘modern touches’ are it is hard to say, except perhaps for 
Arthur’s parting speech, “The old order changeth .. .’ which 
may be thought to have some relevance to the passing of the old 
order with the Reform Bill and the rapidly growing Industrial 
Revolution. 

There can be little doubt that the Prologue and Epilogue 
were a ‘feeler’ to test the reactions of critic and public and give 
the poet some idea whether it would be wise to make the im- 
mense sacrifice of time and labour involved in the composition 
of an epic poem, which, he estimated, would take him twenty 
years to complete. 

Tennyson would hardly have put out such a feeler unless he 
himself had felt some doubt about his poem. Such a doubt was 
not unnatural if only on the grounds that the poem was not the 
opening, but actually the closing, scene of the projected epic 
(unless we are to assume that Tennyson at that time contem- 
plated a twelfth book on Arthur’s return), and that it followed 
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Mallory closely, though brilliantly amplifying and illuminating 
the old writer’s tale. 

Tennyson had evidently been fascinated by the marvellous 
passage in Mallory’s twenty-first book. This appealed irresistibly 
to his ‘Passion of the Past’ — the mood which gave the distant in 
time and place so powerful an appeal to him, and had been the 
basis of his finest romantic poetry.* 

But during the 1830s, especially after 1837, when Tennyson 
moved near to London and began to meet Carlyle and other 
leaders of contemporary thought, this mood gradually gave 
ground to another influence which had been almost equally 
powerful (at any rate since he first went to Cambridge), an in- 
tense interest in the social, political and religious movements of 
the day and a desire to speak directly to the hearts and minds of 
the new democracy which seemed to be coming into existence 
under the influence of the political, industrial and scientific 
revolution of the time, with all its promise of material progress 
and all its menace to old faiths and old moralities. 

One can, I think, surmise that by 1842 Tennyson had begun 
to doubt whether an Arthurian epic could be made relevant to 
the problems and emotions of the day, and in the Prologue and 
Epilogue he plainly hinted at the possibility of giving the story 
a symbolic force which might help towards this. Oddly enough, 
he raised this issue rather flippantly in the Prologue (or so it 
seems to-day), for the host, when introducing the salvaged 
eleventh book, says laughingly that he has hoarded it as a sugar 
plum for the comic curate who has been boring the company by 
a long-winded lament on ‘the general decay of faith right 
through the world’. This passage seems clearly to imply, 
though with an odd levity of tone, that the ‘last dim battle in 
the west’ might be regarded as symbolic of the approaching 
struggle of faith against materialism. However, the note is 
much more imaginatively struck in the Epilogue, which closes 
with a dream of Arthur’s return from Avalon. 

No doubt Tennyson hoped that the critics in reviewing his 
volume of 1842 would give him some encouragement to con- 
tinue the Arthurian venture, but, although several wrote fa- 
vourably of Morte d’ Arthur, I do not think that any expressed a 


* I think also that Tennyson was able to some extent to sublimate in 
Morte d’ Arthur his own passionate grief at the death of Arthur Hallam in 1833 
(see e.g. Sir Bedevere’s Last Speech) and his intense desire for conviction that he 
and his friend might meet again in some after life. 
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very definite enthusiasm for the idea of an Arthurian epic, 
whether symbolic or otherwise, and one, John Sterling, of 
whose ability Tennyson and his friends had a high opinion, was 
definitely unfavourable, saying that the poem was inferior in 
style and imagery to the best of Tennyson’s work, and.did not 
compensate for this inferiority by any stronger human interest. 
‘The miraculous legend of Excalibar,’ Sterling continued, ‘does 
not come very near to us, and, as reproduced by any modern 
writer, must be a mere ingenious exercise of the fancy.’ 

There is no doubt that Sterling’s criticism and the general 
trend of the reviews, which urged him towards a closer contact 
with contemporary life and problems, were largely responsible 
for Tennyson’s decision to defer his Arthurian project. In after 
years he said bluntly that the reviewers had ‘knocked it out of 
him’ and he more than once referred specifically to Sterling’s 
review. But too much importance must not be attached to iso- 
lated remarks, and it is clear that even before publication 
Tennyson had begun to have serious doubts about the value of 
an Arthurian epic on the lines of his Morte d’ Arthur. 

There were other factors too which may well have made 
Tennyson shrink from the severe toil of epic composition. The 
beginning of 1843 saw the complete loss of his small patrimony 
through an imprudent speculation. Correspondence with my 
grandmother, his engagement to whom had been broken off by 
her family, was completely stopped, and the next three years 
were amongst the most unhappy of all the unhappy first half of 
his life. 

Then in 1845 the grant of a Civil List pension eased his 
financial position and he began to write again. It is significant 
that, although it may have been at this time that he composed 
in his head a poem on the Holy Grail which he failed to write 
down,* he did not now resume the Arthurian project. Instead 
he set about a long poem (the longest he had yet attempted) on 
a subject of strong contemporary relevance, the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women. No doubt he was influenced in this by the tone 
of the critics of 1842. But he had by no means abandoned the 
larger project, and the success of The Princess probably en- 
couraged him to resume it, by giving him greater confidence in 
his ability to tackle a poem of large scale. A few months after the 
publication of The Princess he set out on an extended tour of 

* He may have composed this poem during the 1830s. In 1859 he gave 
the time as ‘many years ago’. 
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Cornwall and Devon, where he made a close study of Tintagel 
and other Arthurian sites and had long talks with Hawker of 
Morwenstowe, who was almost as ardent an Arthurian scholar 
as himself. Soon after this he began a poem on Merlin, which, 
however, he did not complete at this time, being much occupied 
with revisions of The Princess, a considerably amended edition of 
which was issued in 1850, and afterwards in preparing In 
Memoriam for the press. Then came marriage, appointment as 
Poet Laureate, three years of house hunting, during which little 
work could be done, and when in 1853 he finally settled at 
Farringford, the revolution which had taken place in his do- 
mestic life seemed to turn his thoughts back to the bitter disap- 
pointments which he had suffered through the frustration of 
Arthur Hallam’s love for his sister Emily, and the long inter- 
ruption of his own engagement. These he sublimated in 
Maud, the strange first-fruits of an ideally happy marriage. 

The Arthurian project was more or less completed in two 
periods of concentrated energy, the first beginning shortly after 
the publication of Maud in 1855 and continuing until June 1859, 
when four poems were issued under the title Jdylls of the King, 
and the second lasting from the spring of 1868 until 1874. 

It has often been suggested that when Tennyson published 
his volume of 1859 he had not yet made up his mind to attempt 
a comprehensive Arthurian poem. I do not share this view, al- 
though I think he may not yet have been fully confident of his 
ability to carry through so difficult a project. It is true that he 
gave no indication of any intention to follow up the first four 
Idylis with a sequel and made no suggestion that the Morte 
d@’ Arthur of 1842 was in any sense linked with the new poems. 
Moreover, by giving the four new Idyills the titles Enid, Vivien, 
Elaine and Guinevere, he seemed to suggest that the volume was 
merely a study in four contrasting female characters. But one 
cannot read the poems without realizing that he had carefully 
planned them to take their places in a consecutive Arthurian 
story. In Enid, which was based on a tale in Lady Charlotte 
Guest’s translation of The Mabinogion having no connection 
with King Arthur, he made Geraint’s jealousy of his wife spring 
from the rumours of Guinevere’s unfaithfulness, and added the 
description of the reformation of Edyrn to illustrate the influ- 
ence of the Round Table in its early purity. The fall of Merlin, 
which is the subject of Vivien, holds an obvious place in the 
tragedy, and here again the corrosive influence of Guinevere’s 
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infidelity is stressed. In Elaine the love of Lancelot and the 
Queen is shown at its highest tension and the fatal dénouement 
is clearly foreshadowed, this being worked out in Guinevere. The 
conclusion of Guinevere shows Arthur riding off to the last dim 
battle in the West which forms the opening scene of the old 
Morte. 

The reception of the volume of 1859 by both critics and pub- 
lic was enthusiastic and Tennyson was urged, both by reviewers 
and by friends and acquaintances, including the Queen, the 
Princess Royal, Gladstone and Lord Macaulay, to continue his 
Arthurian poem; but he now found himself confronted by vari- 
ous difficulties. The episodic form, which he had adopted in- 
stead of the originally intended continuous narrative, made him 
a little uneasy and he foresaw great difficulty in fitting into the 
scheme the Morte d’ Arthur of 1842, with its more archaic style 
and atmosphere. On the other hand, he could not possibly 
rewrite the Morte. 

Greatest obstacle of all was The Holy Grail. This was an abso- 
lutely essential feature of the story, but Tennyson did not see 
how to treat it in a manner worthy of the theme. The old 
writers had believed in the Grail, which a modern poet could 
not do, and without such belief it would be. very difficult to 
handle the subject reverently. He therefore held up the 
Arthurian project and turned to contemporary themes, pro- 
ducing in 1864 Enoch Arden and Other Poems, probably the most 
popular volume that he ever issued. 

The second stage of Tennyson’s work on the Jdylls, which did 
not begin until 1868, was of much greater importance than the 
first, and THE TWENTIETH CENTURY should have a special 
interest in it, owing to the very influential part played in it by 
James Knowles, the founder of the Review. Knowles was a 
young architect who had in 1862 published and dedicated to 
Tennyson a volume of Arthurian stories. He had called on the 
poet in the Isle of Wight four years later, and a chance meeting 
on Haslemere Station platform in 1867 had led to his being en- 
trusted with the designing of Tennyson’s new house on Black- 
down. On this was founded a firm and enduring friendship, and 
there is no doubt that Knowles’s enthusiasm had a good deal to 
do with Tennyson’s decision to take up his Arthurian task once 
more. The two men met continually during the years that fol- 
lowed and they seldom met without talking about the 
Arthurian saga. How much Knowles had to do with the solution 
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of Tennyson’s difficulty over the Grail story I do not know, but 
there is no doubt that their talks helped the poet to work out a 
way of giving continuity and progression to the episodic treat- 
ment which he had adopted. ‘As the revised plan took more and 
more shape and drew towards completion,’ Knowles wrote to 
Hallam Tennyson (Idylls of the King, Eversley Edition, p. 489), 
‘he would sometimes point his finger at me and with a grim 
smile say: “I had given it all up long ago, though I was often 
urged to go on with it; and then this beast said ‘do it’, and I 
did it.’ ” 

By 1868 Tennyson had satisfied himself in regard to the 
general plan of the work and had also devised an approach to 
the Grail theme which he felt would enable him to treat it with 
reverence and conviction. His solution was to put the story into 
the mouth of Sir Percivale, one of the three Knights who 
achieved the Quest, and make him tell it to a fellow-monk in the 
monastery to which he had retired when the Quest was over; in 
this way it was possible to achieve the necessary spirit of faith 
and reverence, while maintaining the liveliness of actual experi- 
ence. Tennyson was able now (helped no doubt by memories 
conscious and subconscious of the poem which he had made in 
his head and never written down) to finish The Holy Grail very 
rapidly, and he quickly composed Pelleas and Ettarre to follow it, 
and The Coming of Arthur to act as a prologue for the series. He 
also added 180 lines to the beginning of the Morte d’ Arthur of 
1842 in order to link it up with Guinevere, and a few lines 
at the end to relieve the apparent hopelessness of the old 
conclusion. In January 1870, he published under the title 
Idylls of the King, The Coming of Arthur, Geraint and Enid, Mer- 
lin and Vivien, Launcelot and Elaine, The Holy Grail, Pelleas and 
Ettarre, Guinevere and the revised Morte, now entitled The Passing 
of Arthur. The new titles given to the four Jdylls of 1859 show his 
desire to get away from any idea that they were mere isolated 
studies of female characters. This publication caused no break 
in his work on the Arthurian story. Before the end of 1869 he 
was already finishing Gareth and Lynette, which he had begun 
some years before and now intended to place immediately after 
the Coming in order to give a picture of the Round Table at its 
best before any suspicion of Guinevere’s infidelity had arisen, 
and when this was finished he immediately started work on a 
story about Tristram and Isolt, in order to fill what he con- 
sidered a gap between Pelleas and Ettarre and Guinevere. This was 
printed in the Contemporary Review (then edited by Knowles) in 
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December 1871 and published with Gareth and Lynette in a small 
volume in the following year. A few days later the whole series 
was published in the Library Edition of the poet’s collected works 
with the Epilogue to the Queen. But Tennyson still felt that his 
work was incomplete and he immediately set to work on Balin 
and Balan, which was designed to fill an obvious gap between 
Geraint and Enid and Merlin and Vivien. 

Gareth and Lynette, The Last Tournament and Balin and Balan 
should all be considered together, as they were written consecu- 
tively without any break, although the last named was not pub- 
lished till thirteen years after the other two. Indeed, they had 
probably all been in Tennyson’s mind since 1859. In these three 
Idylls Tennyson carried through a scheme, which seems to have 
come to him when writing Gareth and Lynetie, for introducing one 
more continuous thread of story which might help to hold the 
whole structure of the Jdylls together. In Gareth and Lynette there 
appears for the first time the treacherous and crafty vassal King, 
Mark of Cornwall, who sends a messenger with a gift asking 
Arthur to make him a knight of the Round Table. This request 
is rejected by Arthur with contempt. Mark is mentioned again 
in Balin and Balan, the fifth of the series, where Vivien, described 
as ‘a damsel errant from the Court of Mark’, comes upon Balin 
in the forest and, by inflaming his passions with stories of Guine- 
vere’s infidelity, leads to his fatal fight with his brother Balan. 
The next appearance of Mark is in a passage which Tennyson 
added at this time at the beginning of Merlin and Vivien. In this 
Mark and Vivien are shown in the former’s castle at Tintagel 
conspiring against Arthur. As a result Vivien goes to Arthur’s 
Court and while there seduces and destroys Merlin. The last 
reference to Mark is in The Last Tournament, the last of the Idylls 
which take place before the break up of the Round Table. The 
end of this Jdyli describes Mark’s murder of Tristram, whom he 
finds making love to Isolt at Tintagel. It is interesting as showing 
the continuity of Tennyson’s ideas, that in Guinevere, which was 
published in 1859, he had made Arthur refer to the sin of Tris- 
tram and Isolt as second only to Guinevere’s infidelity in its 
disastrous effect on the stability of the Round Table. 

Another achievement of Tennyson’s second spell of work was 
the development of the symbolic element in the Jdylls. He had 
always intended a symbolic treatment and said more than once 
that Arthur from the beginning represented in his mind ‘the 
ideal in the soul of man, coming into contact with the warring 
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elements of the flesh’, and there exist notes of a very early pro- 
ject (which Hallam Tennyson dates about 1833-34; see Idyils of 
the King, Eversley Edition, p. 438) giving a proposed symbolism 
in some detail, but neither in the Morte 2’ Arthur of 1842 nor the 
four Idylls of 1859 was this element at all obvious, though it is 
hinted at in Arthur’s famous speech in the Morte d’ Arthur, “The 
old order changeth . . .’ and in the Queen’s reference in Guine- 
vere to the King, ‘Ah great and gentle Lord, / who wast, as is the 
conscience of a saint / Among his warring senses, to thy 
Knights’ Tennyson wisely kept this element out of the narrative 
parts of his poem, reserving the symbolic treatment until he 
came to the Prologue, The Coming of Arthur. Here and in the first 
description of the City of Camelot, in Gareth and Lynette, the 
second poem of the series, he was able to heighten by symbolic 
overtones the mystery and impressiveness of the setting of the 
whole poem without interfering with narrative or characteriza- 
tion. The Holy Grail, which has in all ages had astrongly allegori- 
cal significance, gave him a further opportunity which he used 
to the full and with striking effect. It is very probable that his 
talks with Knowles covered this aspect of the subject also, for 
Knowles was keenly interested in philosophy and it was on his 
suggestion that Tennyson took the initiative in forming “The 
Metaphysical Society’ in 1868-69. It is significant that very 
much the best short summary of Tennyson’s symbolic inten- 
tions is given in the appendix which Knowles contributed to 
Tennyson and his Friends (edited by Hallam Lord Tennyson, 
1911), under the title Tennyson’s Arthurian Poem. 

The second stage of Tennyson’s work which came to an end in 
1873 brought the Jdylls practically into their final form. An 
edition of his collected works, issued in the following year, in- 
cluded the whole of the Jdylls (excluding Balin and Balan) with 
the revised form of Merlin and Vivien and some extremely im- 
portant additions to the Coming of Arthur and the Passing of Arthur. 
In this edition Tennyson also made a number of small verbal 
alterations intended to bring the more contemporary style of the 
four Idylls of 1859 into closer harmony with the Morte d’ Arthur. 
But for some reason, which cannot be ascertained with certainty, 
he held back Balin and Balan for twelve years, publishing it at 
last in his Teiresias volume of 1885. I do not think this was be- 
cause he was dissatisfied with the poem. Probably he still had 
some doubts whether the Jdylls might not be improved by the 
addition of some further episode and felt that his next addition 
must be the last, as he could not go on tinkering with the poem 
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indefinitely. He was no doubt also anxious to give his poem the 
conventional number of twelve books, and Balin and Balan only 
brought the number up to eleven. By 1885 he had apparently 
come to the conclusion that no further addition was needed and, 
after publishing Balin and Balan, he solved the numerical problem 
by dividing Geraint and Enid, which was very much longer than 
any of the other Jdylls, into two, called respectively The Marriage 
of Geraint and Geraint and Enid. In this form the whole series 
was published in 1889, more than fifty-five years after Tennyson 
had begun work on the Morte d’ Arthur. 

What are our gains and losses from the long postponement of 
the project which Tennyson began with his Morte d’ Arthur in 
1834? No doubt the Horns of Elfland blow less clearly in the 
later poems — though they never, I think, blew more compel- 
lingly than in parts of Guinevere and the Holy Grail. No doubt 
too there is a magic in the early poem which is missing in 
_ some of the later. On the other hand, I doubt whether Tenny- 
son would have found it easy to write an epic narrative in the 
style of the Morte, which is rather like an exquisite tapestry than 
a moving human story. 

The postponement enabled him to bring to bear on what he 
considered his most important poem his matured and highly- 
developed metrical skill, the full weight of his long experience of 
life, and the illumination of his untiring study of man and 
nature. It also, as a glance at the notes of 1833 makes clear, en- 
abled him to handle the symbolism with more tact and deeper 
significance. No doubt some of the later Jdylls, especially Balin 
and Balan and Pelleas and Ettarre, fall somewhat below the level of 
his best. No doubt there are inconsistencies both of detail and 
atmosphere, and, in spite of the poet’s efforts, the style of the old 
Morte does not entirely agree with that of the later Jdylls. No 
doubt too the episodic treatment has its disadvantages. But it 
had the great advantage of saving the poet from the difficulty of 
maintaining standards of interest and execution through long 
stretches of connecting narrative, while he contrived with con- 
siderable skill to keep the main theme continually in view and 
to build steadily up to the climax and final catastrophe. On the 
whole, therefore, the delays brought about by critical indifference 
or obtuseness and by the poet’s own temperament do not seem 
to have been to the disadvantage of posterity.* 

* Mr Edgar Shannon, who in his Tennyson and the Reviewers (Harvard 
University Press, 1952) analyses very acutely contemporary criticisms of 
Tennyson’s 1842 volumes, takes a different view. 
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Out and About 


In the Nineteenth Century: The Established Comfort. 


London is not merely the capital of England, it is the capital 
of the Anglo-Saxon race; and not only the great Manchester, 
Liverpool and Birmingham Houses, but also the Indian, the 
Japanese, the Chinese and the great European and American 
producers, find it necessary to have a house in the Metropolis 
for the transaction of their business. 
(From an advertisement called ‘Five Minutes’ Talk about the 
House Property and Investment Company Limited’ in THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, May 1877). 


I suppose this is one of the answers to the question that has 
been gnawing me since I began going out and about with the 
first five numbers of this review, beginning in March 1877. 
The largeness of it all, the big square white pages as expansive 
as the acres of porticoed houses in Bayswater and Kensington 
before they were turned into flats and bed-sitting-rooms. The 
urbanity of the contributors, their perfectly turned rather 
Latinized phrases and orthodox punctuation, the gentlemanly 
leisure and dignity that even the advertisers seem to share — that 
‘Five Minutes’ Talk’ would last well over twenty by B B C time. 
The size ‘and the weight of the old NINETEENTH CENTURY 
reflect a country on which God, rewarder of righteousness and 
industry, had bestowed the seven seas for ever. Surely Arch- 
deacon Grantley had THE NINETEENTH CENTURY on his 
table while secretly he read his locked-up Rabelais. Phineas 
Finn got his liberal political ideas from it. The Warden read it 
when he came up to London as he drank his pint of sherry at 
his clergyman’s chop house. The dates can’t be entirely wrong 
because I see advertisements for books by Adolphus Trollope 
and also by Mrs Trollope, though nothing by Anthony. But my 
memory must be at fault about the sherry. Could a poor, sober 
clergyman have drunk a pint of sherry with his supper? We 
must look into this. 

Perhaps it is the age in which they lived that makes Victorian 
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contributors seem such godlike figures compared with modern 
contributors. It would be sacrilege to cut their articles and still 
worse to let their discourse be interrupted by a misprint. There 
was a phalanx of the Great Victorians in the review from the 
word go. Number 1 sets out with a ‘Prefatory Poem, by Alfred 
Tennyson, Poet-Laureate’. It is a sonnet beginning: 


Those that of late had fleeted far and fast 
To touch all shores, now leaving to the skill 
Of others their old craft seaworthy still, 
Have chartered this ... 


It can be read as a sort of editorial describing a general liberal 
policy that was to include everyone cultivated and reasonably 
prosperous from bishops to the new free-thinkers. 

It is said that James Knowles, the founder-editor, gave 
Tennyson 300 guineas for The Revenge, but at what rate Knowles 
paid the contributors to these first numbers I don’t know. We 
may suppose it to have been a dignified and equitable sum. 
Contribution number two to the first number was ‘On the 
Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.’ Contribution number nine was: 
‘The True Story of the Vatican Council. By Cardinal Manning’ 
(the beginning of a serial on the subject). And contribution 
number ten was ‘Falkland. By Matthew Arnold’. Soon others 
were weighing in. Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C., was 
controverting Gladstone and joining in a symposium on “The 
Influence upon Morality of a Decline in Religious Belief’ in 
which the participants included Lord Selborne, Rev. Dr 
Martineau, the Dean of St Paul’s, the Duke of Argyll and (of 
course) Professor Huxley. James Anthony Froude was by now 
a regular contributor and there were ‘Notes on Shakespeare by 
Henry Irving’. There were already some not unfamiliar sub- 
jects, for instance, a double article called ‘Russia’ by M. E. 
Grant Duff, M.P. (people forget how long Russia has been with 
us) and ‘Our Route to India’ by Edward Dicey. I looked up the 
index of the first six volumes and found three entries about 
Suez: ‘Suez Canal, importance of, to England’; ‘Suez Canal, 
proposed protectorate of the, by England’; ‘Suez Canal, pre- 
ponderance of British vessels in the;’. 

Each issue had 176 pages and it cost half a crown (as THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY still does). But the purchasing power 
of half a crown then was what? About ros. or 12s. 6d. of our 
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depreciated money, I suppose. Perhaps the upper and middle 
classes, which in those days included country clergymen, were 
prepared to spend more, comparatively, on their reading 
matter than their descendants; for books were amongst the few 
commodities not cheap by our standards. Anyhow the review 
did a roaring trade. The copy of the first number I am looking 
at has the words ‘Seventh Edition’ written on it in spidery 
capitals. The second number bears the imprint “Tenth Thou- 
sand’. And, in the first number, there were sixty-five pages of 
advertisements for many things from books to patent medicines. 
Reading Great Victorians is somehow like sitting in the 
Athenaeum. But reading the advertisements of THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY is like wandering down the little side alleys 
and seeing the ordinary life of ordinary people off their guard. 
Of course, the publishers (many of whom, like The Clarendon 
Press, Macmillans, Cassells and Chatto and Windus, already 
existed) advertised aulic books, translations of the classics, the 
Bible (who but Eyre and Spottiswoode ?) and beautifully bound 
Tennysons. This is how the Victorians liked to present them- 
selves to us, their great grandchildren, and so it came about that 
Virginia Woolf, or Orlando, wondered how they begot their 
kind. But tarry a little with the titles of popular novels — and the 
nuance changes. Here, for instance, is The Way Women Love, by 
Owens Blackburne, author of A Woman Scorned, in 3 vols. Even 
better: Within Bohemia; or Love in London, by Henry Curwen, 
author of Sorrow and Song, etc. Is there nothing for Freudians in 
Touch not the Nettle: A Story and Done in the Dark by the author of 
Recommended to Mercy? The women are as busy as bees. There is 
What He Cost Her and Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers and Adam and Eve’s 
Courtship; or, How to Write a Novel, by Jay Wye. There seems 
something familiarly Redbrick about Warrawana, the Carib 
Chief; a Tale of 1770, by Henry H. Breen, author of Modern 
English Literature, etc., 2 vols. And we are taken back again to 
that evocative Love in London, by ‘A Modern Mephistopheles’, 
which The Literary World described as ‘very Curious and Ori- 
ginal’. I also liked two contiguous books advertised by Chatto: 
Drip! Drip! Drip! by Henry S. Leigh, and At a Japanese Watering 
Place by H. F. Abell. My flippant eye was caught by a six- 
shilling volume called Current Coin: Materialism, the Devil, Crime, 
Drunkenness, Emotion, Recreation, the Sabbath, by H. R. Howeis, 
M.A. The Rev. Howeis, that everlasting skeleton in the English 
cupboard, would doubtless have approved of The Song of the 
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Soul in Twelve Canzonets, by Henry John Gauntlett, Mus. Doc., 
which is advertised nearby, but he must have given a sour-plum 






































look when he read the advertisement for Piesse and Lubin’s T 
Turkish Pastils: “Through all my travels few things astonished C 
me more than seeing the Beauties of the Harem smoking the tl 
Stamboul. After smoking, a sweet aromatic pastil is used ... a 
Lady W. Montague,’ and ‘Ladies who admire a Breath of C 
Flowers should take a Pastil night and morning.’ In fact, of the T 
Puritanism that we supposed dominant in the 1870s there is to 
very little trace: instead we seem well on our way to the golden it 
twilight of the nineties and the Prince of Wales. us 
Food, of course, was prodigiously cheap. I find the London as 
and Westminster Supply Association advertising Best Irish is 
Streaky Bacon and York Hams at rod. a pound. But a thing ve 
that the Victorians had in common with the Americans besides of 
their prosperity seems to have been an addiction to tinned 
edibles. The canning industry was already in its prime. Thus rei 
corned beef, which many people think began with the wars like ab 
spam, was already here — but at 3s. 8d. a 6-lb. tin. Marmalade olc 
cost 25. gd. a 7-lb. tin. Mutton, oysters and rabbits were tinned. of 
There were even preserved milk at 6d. a pound tin, and ‘Coffee rez 
and Milk per tin 11d.’ And as I go through the wine list I as 
realize that certainly the Warden could have afforded a pint of All 
sherry with his meal. For there is a ‘Specialité’ sherry at gos. a dis 
dozen, and it is guaranteed ‘free from Acidity and Heat’. ren 
Claret is 20s. a dozen, burgundy 24s. and hock and marsala 30s. not 
But perhaps the sensible Victorian bought his sherry by the ing 
hogshead (£35) or the butt (£70) so that he could fill his mug tra 
when he felt like it? In view of “The Revolting Pollution of Dr. 
London Drinking Water’ mentioned in an advertisement on tak 
the back cover, who would not prefer ‘Specialité? Saumur Cle 
champagne at 3os. a dozen: “This innocent and refreshing wine sun 
is MATCHLEsS.’ ‘Precisely the wine that is wanted for Invalids Dia 
and the Public. Medical Examiner.’ Spa 
There was yet another way of dealing with the besetting Me 
C 


problem of thirst. This was by buying ‘Effervescing Lozenges or 
Solid Thirst Quenchers. In Bottles 1/—, by Post 1/2.’ 











These Lozenges supply a deficiency long felt - a Lozenge 
that would quench Thirst without taking fluids. . . . Therefore 
among those who habitually use them may be enumerated the 
principal Actors, Billiard Players, Boating Men, Clergymen, 
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Commanding Officers, Public Speakers, Pedestrians, Smokers, 
Travellers and frequenters of Crowded Assemblies. 


These solid thirst quenchers have remarkable testimonials. 
One, from the Civil Service Gazette, begins: ‘Every soldier knows 
the difficulties and dangers that arise from Thirst.’ There is 
another by Theresa Tietjens of Her Majesty’s Royal Italian 
Opera, and yet another by an enthusiast in Paris called D. 
Tagliafico (his presence is hazy in remotest memory as a singer 
too?): ‘Having tried your Effervescing Voice Lozenge, I think 
it is only fair to state that, while fulfilling the qualifications of a 
useful Lozenge, they have not the tendency to produce dryness, 
as have most astringent Lozenges ...’ But the best testimonial 
is a curt: ‘Sir, Will you kindly send six bottles of your Effer- 
vescing Lozenges to the address of: H.I.H. Grand Duchess Olga 
of Russia.’ 

A curious thing I have noticed before. The Victorians had no 
reticence about false teeth and there was no non-U nonsense 
about calling them dentures. On the back inside cover of the 
old NINETEENTH CENTURY there is a ferocious reproduction 
of improved, prize medal teeth (Patent Suction) grinning at the 
reader, a whole set, tops and bottoms, with gums attached — and 
a signed testimonial froma satisfied gentleman: ‘My dear Sir — 
Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which 
renders my mastication and articulation excellent.’ But I had 
not realized that the age of patent medicines had begun. Peep- 
ing out between the sheaves of advertisements for theology and 
travel are Arrowroot, Carboline Mouth Wash, and, best of all, 
Dr J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne which, we are told, could be 
taken for all the illnesses that Billiard Players, Boating Men, 
Clergymen and other Victorians were liable to: Coughs, Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Diphtheria, Fever, Cramp, Ague, 
Diarrhoea, Cholera, Dysentery, Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, 
Spasms, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, etc. 

Omnes eodem cogimur ... 
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In the Twentieth Century: Looking for a Home 


HESE are the simple reflections of an anticipatory 
refugee from the Rents Bill. 

For the last twelve years I have lived in a five-roomed 
flat on the top floor of one of those seedy-looking, converted 
Victorian houses which I sometimes think are hideous and at 
other times find marvellously poetic; in my better moments, I 
manage to have both experiences at once. The landlord is a 
distant figure in Maidstone, who operates through an agent. 
The house was bought as an investment and the agent has 
explained to me more than once that if I, as a tenant, insist on 
my rights — if, for instance, I call in the sanitary inspector to 
give me a Certificate of Disrepair when a ceiling menaces ruin — 
the landlord may not make any profit that year and may even 
be in debt to him, the agent. I take this with a pinch of salt. 
But I agree that the landlord’s profit must be small. Why, I 
sometimes wonder in my idle, Labour Party way, should he 
make a profit at all? My reply to the agent always is, of course, 
that the tenant cannot carry magnanimity to the point of 
worrying about the failure of the landlord’s investments. If he 
did, he wouldn’t have enough nervous energy left to earn the 
money to pay the rent, and then where should we all be? For 
the rest, I behave decently. I notify the agent at once of cracks, 
drips and smells. If I hear the yard gates banging in the wind at 
3 a.m. because somebody has forgotten to shut them, I go down 
four flights of stairs in my pyjamas to prevent them being torn 
from their hinges. As a top-floor tenant I was unable to get 
control of the garden, which is sadly neglected, but every now 
and again I tidy it up slightly. I remove the gin bottles, the 
half-eaten packets of fish and chips, the deflated remains of 
Malthusian ecstasies, deposited there by the polyglot tide of 
humanity washing against the street corner. 

It is from this desirable residence, known to me by the 
sweeter name of home, that I am in danger of being evicted. 
I cannot discover whether the rent is going to be increased by 
50 per cent, 100 per cent, or what. According to an expert 
writing in the Manchester Guardian, it will settle at about 300 per 
cent, which would represent four-fifths of my salary. The land- 
lord has not declared his intention to renew the tenancies nor 
shown his hand in any way. I could sit tight and hope for the 
best, but the father of a family is supposed to take thought for 
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CHARLES MORGAN 


Challenge to Venus 


Charles Morgan’s first novel since A Breeze of Morning six years 
ago. Against the contemporary background of a closely-knit Italian 
society, it tells of Fiammetta Alerani’s encounter with a visiting 
Englishman; of their conflict of temperament, tradition and up- 
bringing; of their surrender to each other, and of the diverging loves 
which are the result of that experience. 15s. 


REBECCA WEST 

The Fountain Overflows 

“Miss West has produced a masterpiece. . . . Here is a really big 
novel, bursting with talent, complete in its achievement. It leaves its 


reader entirely satisfied that here is a complete work of art.’ DAVID 
HOLLOWAY (News Chronicle). 16s. 


DAVID DAICHES _. 

Two Worlds 

The well-known literary critic gives a warmly nostalgic account of 
his early years in the 1920’s — his schooldays, street life, religious 
training, and family festivals. ‘I am certain this little book will give 
pleasure to many readers.’ RICHARD CHURCH. Book Society Recom- 
mendation. 15s. 


PAUL HORGAN 
The Centuries of Santa Fe 
‘In this great, sweeping story Mr Horgan takes us from the days of 


the city’s foundation up to 1848.’ The Sphere. ‘Mr Horgan has very 
pleasantly illuminated a fascinating corner of history.” The Times. 


21s. 
SIMONA PAKENHAM 
Ralph Vaughan Williams 
A Discovery of his Music 


A book for the ordinary listener in which the author has something 
compelling to say about all the most notable compositions of 
Vaughan Williams. 18s, 


MACMILLAN 
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the morrow so, to escape from uncertainty, I decided to try to 
buy something. I should explain, if it is not already clear from 
my prose style, that I have no capital of my own. A very old 
friend, whom we once helped in difficult circumstances, volun- 
teered to lend us the money to buy, or at least to start a mort- 
gage. Thus armed with borrowed riches, we began to tour the 
district. 

If you work in London, you have to make up your mind 
whether you are going to cling to the residential fringe around 
the centre, or nurse your ego in the featureless wastes beyond, or 
settle in the country and be shuttled back and forth. Being 
country born and bred, we prefer city to be city, and are there- 
fore trying to stay near the centre. This means that we imme- 
diately come up against high prices. We wander through 
Hampstead and St John’s Wood looking at elegant mansions 
and bijou cottages, sniffing the scent of high life and mentally 
begging for a crust at the tradesmen’s entrance. For us, polished 
floors and tiled kitchens are out. Our only hope is to ensconce 
ourselves ina nook or cranny between two splendours. Fortu- 
nately, London is so paradoxical, such a web of legal and 
historical complexity, that this is not altogether impossible, 
given persistence and good luck. 

One half of house-hunting is great fun. You toy in imagina- 
tion with possibilities far beyond your means, and each house 
you like suggests a different, ideal pattern of living. Then there 
is the pleasure of seeing inside houses you have been curious 
about, and all the facile poetry of empty rooms with traces of 
departed life — the Christmas card sent by the Marquis and 
Marquise de Chateaubrun to the Princess Gagarine, the for- 
gotten calendar still proclaiming the affection of Betty and 
Tom, the luscious melancholy of gardens and conservatories. 
Not all houses provide this enjoyment. Houses are like people; 
some you actively dislike at once, most leave you benevolently 
indifferent, but a few give you the immediate conviction that 
you could live with them. No wonder your pulse accelerates 
each time you put the key into another latch. 

The other half of house-hunting is painful. A great weariness 
comes over you every now and again at the thought of all the 
people in the world who have to be provided for and who ought 
to have their bathroom and patch of garden. There is a meta- 
physical abyss here. Towards the end of a day of house-hunting, 
as you look out over the roofs of Maida Vale or Camden Town, 
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salute with respect any publication which has sur- 
vived the allotted span — and thrived beyond it as The 
Twentieth Century has done. 

They themselves have been publishing ‘contemporary’ 
books since 1724 and continue to provide, among 
other things, surveys of the literary world around them 
in this day and age. The following books are excellent 
examples of this constant march with the times. 


Catastrophe and Imagination 
A Study of the Impact of Society on the Novel 
JOHN McCORMICK 
25s. net 


Critical Approaches to Literature 
DAVID DAICHES 
25s. net 














the feeling of the mystery of existence begins to gnaw like a 
toothache. A metaphysical difficulty on a lower plane is the 
shift from the mentality of the tenant to that of the householder. 
The tenant is, psychologically, in statu pupillari; he pays his rent 
which may, or may not, be exorbitant, and he leaves the land- 
lord to cope with the hazards of the material universe. When he 
is about to become an owner himself, he sees that he will have 
to assume adulthood and face evil directly. There is borne upon 
him the fundamental fact that as soon as a house. has been built 
it begins to fall down again. It loses its tiles, it splits its sides, it 
stands knee-deep in damp, dry-rot silently shivers its timbers. 
After a while the would-be buyer feels he is visiting row after 
row of carious teeth in the vain hope of finding a sound one. 
Surveyors, as soon as they become confidential, are as gloomy 
about houses as dentists and doctors are about the human 
frame. Even the house agent sometimes abandons his sales-talk 
and lets you see the resignation in his soul. ‘Damp?’ mine said 
with a shrug, “There’s damp everywhere,’ and he pointed to the 
paper peeling from the wall behind his chair. For a second or 
two, we communed in sordid intimacy. It was as if a tenancier de 
bordel had exclaimed, Mais mon pauvre monsieur, il_y a des vérolés 
partout. Tenez, mot qui vous parle. ... 

But by the time you have inspected a score or so of 
properties, you are more or less inured to the twin threats of 
wetness and siccity. When you finally fall in love with a house, 
you pay no more attention to damp and dry rot, both inevitably 
present, than to warnings about bad temper or extravagance in 
the girl you have decided to marry. The analogy with marriage 
is, in fact, striking. The choice is basically emotional and 
instinctive, although reason begins at once to try and justify it. 
You take an option; that is, you become engaged. There is a 
period of half-happy, half-miserable waiting, during which all 
sorts of third persons — solicitors, agents, mothers-in-law, 
registrars — step in and prepare documents and discuss your 
private affairs with a complete lack of shame, which proves to 
you that you are no more than a drop in a statistical ocean. 
You keep visiting the house, and sometimes you like it even 
more than before and sometimes you don’t like it at all. You 
wonder if you will be able to support yourself and the house. 
The word mortgage clearly says, ‘till death do us part’. You 
feel a kind of foolish compulsion to put your head into the 


noose, You have discovered another commonplace: pouw 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS FOR THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Science & Civilisation 
in China 
JOSEPH NEEDHAM 


Doctor Needham has written the history of Science and 
Civilisation in China in seven volumes, setting out the 
Chinese contribution to human knowledge in the 
sciences and technology. The first two volumes of this 
monumental work-a General Introduction, and a 
History of Scientific Thought - have been published. 
‘His work will be a great inspiration to scholars in all 
fields.’ A. BULLING in BURLINGTON MAGAZINE. 

Volume I, 60s. net; Volume IT, 80s. net 


Documents in 
Mycenaean Greek 
MICHAEL VENTRIS & 
JOHN CHADWICK 


A full account of the clay tablets found in the Minoan 
palace at Knossos, and of the Greek script known as 
Linear B, which the late Michael Ventris was the first to 


decipher. ‘Everyone who cares about the origins of Greek 
civilisation will find it richly rewarding.’ THE TIMEs. 
‘Can be followed with an effort which is well worth while, 
by anyone who has had an ordinary classical education.’ 
THE ECONOMIST. 84s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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In the New World: Pygmalion Goes West. 


HE image of the traditional upper-class Englishman - 

arrogant, self-satisfied, imperturbable — was probably as 

factual as‘ every social myth. But till recently, it was a 
myth that irritated, more than it diverted, Americans. Yet 
to-day, the heroes of two outstandingly successful American 
productions, the musical comedy, My Fair Lady (from Shaw’s 
Pygmalion), and the film, Around the World in Eighty Days, are of 
this stamp. Both are played by Englishmen: Professor Henry 
Higgins (with enormous charm) by Rex Harrison, and Phileas 
Fogg (with admirable sang-froid) by David Niven. To judge 
from reactions in the audience, far from being irritated, the 
Americans of to-day are bewitched by these heroes. In the 
delighted laughter which met.each new example of self-satisfied 
English arrogance, I thought I detected nostalgia for the days 
when Englishmen were like that; were perhaps disliked and 
resented, but none the less a powerful, father-like figure at one’s 
side. When Rex Harrison says that in America they haven’t 
spoken English for years; when he treats the unfortunate Eliza 
Doolittle (Julie Andrews) with the lofty disdain suitable for 
someone slightly sub-human, the audience rocked with joy. 
When David Niven enjoins his servant (played by the famous 
Mexican clown, Cantinflas) not to overtip in America — ‘I’ve 
told you time and time again not to spoil the natives’, and 
snorts his contempt for ‘these home-made American trains’ — 
there was so much laughter that the ensuing dialogue could not 
be heard. Part of the laughter was simply pleasure at delightful 
clowning. But I think it also held the hint of ‘would that Eng- 
land and Englishmen were like that (or, anyway, partly like 
that) to-day!’ 

My Fair Lady seemed to me nearly as good as the critics have 
claimed; which is an achievement, as it has been widely 
acclaimed as the best musical comedy ever produced in 
America. Several changes have been made: Higgins and Eliza 
are clearly shown to have been in love; the famous tea-party is 
now a gathering at Ascot; and ‘not bloody likely’ appears in a 
form more likely to seem shocking (in the circumstances) to 
Americans. But much of the Shaw dialogue has been retained; 
the music, though I thought it not as good as the very best 
musicals of the past, is gay and catchy; and many lyrics are 
. superb. The production‘is outstanding —the company appeared _ 
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whatever the subject— 
M. D. CALVOCORESSI 
MODEST MOUSSORGSK Y—His Life and Works 
“His masterly and, in my opinion, perfect evaluation of Moussorgsky. 
—ALFRED J. SwAN in The Musical Times. 
JOSEPH CHIARI 
SYMBOLISME FROM POE TO MALLARME 
“* The most illuminating study of its subject that has appeared in English 
for some time.” —The Times Literary Supplement. 


RICHARD FINDLATER 
EMLYN WILLIAMS 


“Excellent, and nobody is better qualified to write it than Mr. Findlater.” 
—JEAN Ware in the Liverpool Daily Post. 


EMMANUEL MOUNIER 
THE CHARACTER OF MAN—Translated by Cynthia Rowland 


“* Many a long year since any book has excited, and indeed, thrilled the 
present reviewer as this has done. ... Few books were more worth 
translating and few have had a better translator.”—B.C.P., The 
Christian World. 


PETER HAMMOND 
THE WATERS OF MARAH—The Present State of the - 
Greek Church 


“ For those who wish to know how living Orthodoxy is and what it 
means to the faithful Mr. Hammond’s book is unsurpassed. It is a 
very human book, full of earthy, endearing, whimsical, and sometimes 
genially satirical touches.” —E. A. VoiGcT in Time and Tide. 
H. L. PHILP 
FREUD AND RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


“ Devastating in its exposure of an illusion—not, however, the illusion 
of which Freud himself wrote.” —E.G.D. in the Friend. 


—always a good book 
from 


SALISBURY SQR. _ Jot. 
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to have been drilled by a Guards sergeant within an inch of its 
life. I have seldom seen such a finished production. Shaw — like 
the audience in this respect — would have enjoyed every minute 
of it. Incidentally, no tickets are available at the box-office till 
July. One can get them sooner by paying exorbitant prices at 
ticket agencies — known locally, and accurately, as ‘scalpers’. 

Around the World in Eighty Days has been made in the new 
colour process called Todd A-O, which I thought fine. The 
outdoor scenes — and most scenes are outdoor — were beautiful, 
especially those when Fogg and his servant are drifting in a 
balloon over French fields. Todd seems to me to have caught 
the atmosphere of the original very well, though he, too, has 
made certain changes in the story. But the mood is right — it is 
played absolutely dead pan. The most incredible events are 
handled with poker-faced gravity; and the two episodes which 
people who have read the book when children seem to re- 
member most clearly — the rescue of the Indian princess, and 
the burning of every combustible object on the boat, including 
spars and mast, as fuel on the Atlantic crossing — are included. 
So are the scenes in the Reform Club. Todd used his evidently 
impressive persuasive powers to get many famous stars to 
appear in ‘bit parts’. Charles Boyer, Marlene Dietrich, Frank 
Sinatra, George Raft, Edmund Lowe, Victor McLaglen and 
Jack Oakie are among those I can remember. But there were 
scores of others, and every few minutes someone quicker- 
witted — or quicker-sighted — than the rest of us announced the 
appearance of such a personage in a voice audible for several 
rows. 

Both My Fair Lady and Around the World in Eighty Days seem 
to have been conceived and executed with great energy and 
imagination. Though the original in each case was written by 
a European, the results — albeit in some ways remarkably 
faithful - are unmistakably, and in the best sense, American. 
I may say that, apart from all else, two things overwhelmed me, 
as an American, in both productions: the self-assurance and the 
wealth. They are the two qualities at high noon in America 
to-day. But with them in these two outstanding shows creeps 
in a new note. It is one of restraint, moderation, subtlety. As in 
music, literary criticism, research, and many other things till 
lately left to Europeans, Americans are growing up - fast. 
MARJORIE BREMNER. 
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PARLIAMENTARY 
AFFAIRS 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE HANSARD SOCIETY 
FOR PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


Some Recent Articles: 
K. Zilliacus 
Dell G. Hitchner 


Parliamentary Democracy in Finland 
The American Election, 1956 


The Executive Power in Switzerland Christopher Hughes 


British Pressure Groups Allen Potter 


How far does the German Parliament govern? [ Terence Prittie 
Parliamentary Government and South America George Pendle 
A Canadian Committee on Estimates YY = Norman Ward 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Single copies 7s. 6d. ($1.25) Annual subscription 30s. ($4.50) 


Send for specimen copy to:— 


THE HANSARD SOCIETY FOR 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


39 MILLBANK, LONDON, S.W.1. 





Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dear Sir, — As two readers have written to you expressing dis- 
approval of Mr Toynbee’s article on “The Crisis’, I would like to say 
that two more readers were much interested and stimulated by it. 
I hope the Labour Party duly take note of his constructive pro- 
posals! 


A contributor such as Mr Toynbee, able to write authoritatively 
on both political and literary topics (whose Sunday afternoon book 
talks on the BBC I much enjoyed - particularly those on Lord 
Acton and A. E, Housman), is such as to make it more likely that I 
will renew my subscription to THE TWENTIETH CENTURY when 
it falls due. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. G. ROWSON. 
FEBRUARY 5TH, 1957. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, - May I reply briefly to Mr Wain and Mr MacRae? 

For the purposes of my article, I mentally defined a howler as any 
risible error (whether of fact or merely of tone and presentation within 
its context) or any unintentionally amusing ambiguity (where ‘ambi- 
guity’ can be distinguished from ‘error’). I wouldn’t call a solecism 
or a cliché a howler unless it was amusing; it isn’t enough for the 
reader to be only irritated, as Mr Wain is by some of the examples he 
pounces on from your January number. 

Mr MacRae thinks that ‘Gray’s Elegy is full of picturesque illu- 
sions’ may mean what it says, or may even be an intended pun. I can 
assure him that the context made it lamentably clear that ‘allusions’, 
and nothing wittier, was what the writer meant. 

Mr Wain wonders what is howlerish about ‘Shakespeare forms his 
characters from the heart outwards whereas Scott forms his char- 
acters from the heart inwards, never quite reaching the heart’. This 
sentence is not (as Mr Wain suggests) ‘an acute enough point for a 
boy of seventeen to make’, disguised by a mere ‘slip of the pen’; it is 
an absurd misquotation from Carlyle, and therefore Mr Wain’s 
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Books that will interest 
Readers of ‘ The Twentieth Century’ 


The Life of 
Richard Stafford Cripps 


COLIN COOKE 


A vivid and decisive portrait of an outstanding man whose con- 
tribution to British History will always be remembered with grati- 
tude and respect. 30s. net 


The Dramatic Universe 


Vol. |. The Foundations of Natural Philosophy 
J. G. BENNETT 


An interpretation of the whole of known cosmic processes, and 
of the significance of human life, leading to conclusions as dis- 
turbing as they are fascinating. By the author of What Are We 
Living For? and The Crisis in Human Affairs. £2 2s. net 


The Gase of the Four Friends 


J. C. MASTERMAN 


An ingenious study in ‘pre-detection’ by the author of An Oxford 
Tragedy. “You are sure to enjoy it.” The Observer. 12s. 6d. net 


The Trumpet Shall Sound 


H. M. TOMLINSON 

A great novel of the Home Front in World War II, subtly and 
beautifully written. ‘The magic of Mr Tomlinson’s prose.’ 
Manchester Guardian. 12s. 6d. net 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 
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comment on it is also a howler. I agree, however, that I might have 
put it in a less severe category. 

My spelling ‘payed’ was deliberate, and was meant to remind the 
reader of the misspellings I had quoted earlier 

In conclusion, I must congratulate you, Sir, or your printers, on 
the positively plumdomphious howler that (significantly?) follows 
my letter on p. 180. ‘Mr Amis’s “flat, ephrmrral pamphlet” rings a 
bell with me, to coin a pharse’ is worth putting in anybody’s book. 

Yours faithfully, 
EDWIN MORGAN. 


12 ALBERT DRIVE, BURNSIDE, RUTHERGLEN, GLASGOW 
FEBRUARY IST, 1957- 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Cir, - In th spook review by me which immediately followed 
the intertesting correspondence on wowlers in the January number, 
I counted seven !isprints. Now however entertaining kisprints may 
be, such careless rupture verges on sabotage. May I say firmly 
A bas les coqouilles? 

Yours, etc., 
J. G. w. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C.2 
FEBRUARY, IST, 1957. 


[We have been disturbed to discover that, apart from their 
characteristics already analysed, howlers seem able to beget their 
kind. We will do our best to defend writers from this in the future.- 
Ep.] 
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Margaret the First 
DOUGLAS GRANT 
‘Excellent biography ... Mr Grant deserves our gratitude 
fee tho hating enlslapap seit: adlidls on hes anual 
i life and recreated her vivid personality.’ THE 
LisTENER. “An excellent survey in which narrative is skil- 


fully blended with commentary and sympathy with sense.’ 
OBSERVER. Illustrated 25s 


Life at Fonthill 
WILLIAM BECKFORD 


‘Letters to Franchi, to be seen by no one’, the old Duke 
scribbled on these letters of ‘ord’s, which have now 
been edited by Boyd Alexander and contain all the bite 
and brilliance we might expect from the most eccentric 
man of his time. Illustrated 35s 


Books and 
Book-Collectors 


JOHN CARTER 


“Will at once delight the expert, and should attract the 
attention of those outside the narrow ranks of the collector.’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. “Mr Carter brings an incisive and 
civilized style to the discussion of an erudite and civilized 
subject.’ FINANCIAL TIMES. 18s 


THE REYNARD LIBRARY 
Newman 


‘Professor Tillotson has done a service in making so much 
of Newman’s work accessible in this attractive volume.’ 
THE TIMES LIT. supp. ‘A splendid addition to the series.’ 
TIME AND TIDE, 30s 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 





We have had to. curtail our Book Reviews section, as in nies spenigl eqpntors, bas to 
redress the balance next eoth hn 


Book Reviews 


THE LIFE OF HILAIRE BELLOC. By Robert Speaight. (Hollis and 
Carter. gos.) 

FURTHER LETTERS OF GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Edited with notes and an introduc- 
tion by Claude Colleer Abbot. (Oxford. 50s.) 

R. L. 8. STEVENSON’S LETTERS TO CHARLES BAXTER. Edited by 
DeLancey Ferguson and Marshall Waingrow. (Oxford. 42s.) 

‘In the days of lavish biography,’ writes Mr Speaight, ‘a life so full 
as this might well have run to a second volume’; and, although his 
well-printed, well-illustrated book itself runs to more than 540 pages, 
it is clear that the author has found it necessary, at the outset, 
strongly to reinforce his dykes against the tidal wave of personality 
that might otherwise have engulfed him. Although much is taken, 
much remains; Mr Speaight has dealt equably and at length with 
many aspects both of Belloc’s work and of his puzzling two-sided 
character. (It was the man — ‘by all my nature of:mind sceptical’ — 
who, avowedly recoiling from the attitude of certain Christian mys- 
tics as from “Wagner’s music and boiled mutton’, was yet able to 
find in the Church an ‘unforgettable oasis of Discipline and duty and 
right feeling and home’.) At no point has Mr Speaight failed to 
tackle the more controversial aspects of his subject; his treatment, in 
particular, of the anti-Semitism which so lamentably obsessed 
Belloc from the age of nineteen onwards being admirably just and 
dispassionate. Inevitably, there is both light and shade in this por- 
trait. Inevitably, too, as in any contemporary relationship, the 
reader is alternately warmly attracted and sharply repelled. What 
he at no time loses is the sense, increasingly rare in modern life, of 
contact with an outsize personality. 

After eighteen years, a second edition of the Further Letters of 
Gerard Hopkins has recently been published. It is substantially 
reinforced by a large group of letters discovered in 1952 after the 
death of Lionel Hopkins. Of these family letters, seventy-one are 
addressed by Gerard Hopkins to his mother; five only to his father. 
The proportion surprises, if for no other reason than that little in the 
tone of the letters to his mother suggests in her response anything of 
the capacity for passion betrayed by. the father’s cry of pain.on learn- 
ing of Gerard’s irrevocable decision to abandon the Church of Eng- 
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RICHARD ALDINGTON 
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An intriguing historical portrait gallery of frauds and hoaxers from 
and Kelley, the early alchemist, to Maundy Gregory and Arthur Orton, the 
Tichborne claimant. Jllustrated. 21s. 
ynd 
a} E. A. SHILS 
‘ . 
Y The Torment of Secrecy 
ull An investigation of the distorting effects on political, social, and scientific 
his life caused in America by the insistence on military security. ‘Far the most 
es penetrating account yet published of why witch-hunting is endemic in the 
mm, United States but not in Britain.’ - R. H. S. Crossman, New a 
> 5. 
ity 
n, 
th F. W. BATESON (Bditor) 
od 
ki Selected Poems of 
o . 
t 
. William Blake 
" Because of Blake’s still formidable obscurity no editor has so far been 
in bold enough to bring out a selection from his works with full explanatory 
d notes. This. Mr Bateson does for. the first time. This edition has a full 
d critical and biographical introduction. and a colour frontispiece. 9s. 6d. 
r= 
‘ EDWARD GORDON CRAIG 
of 
On the Art of 
of 
y the Theatre 
e 
S A book which has been a source of inspiration, anger and delight to all 
| who are interested in the theatre, and which has had an incomparable 
1 influence on modern producers and designers. This edition has a foreword 
° newly written by the author. Lavishly illustrated. 25s. 


HEINEMANN 
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land: ‘O Gerard, my darling boy, are you indeed gone from me?” ~ 
Professor Abbott, no doubt for some excellent reason, has once more 
seen fit to arrange the letters, not chronologically but in independent 
groups. The effect on the general reader is disconcerting; nowhere 
more so than at the point where Hopkins’s last letter to his mother, 
with its footnote describing the mannier of his death, confronts, on 
the opposite page, a light-hearted letter written a quarter of a cen- 
tury earlier. No sooner, in fact, have we attained a specific point in 
time than, abruptly, as in a game of snakes and ladders, we drop 
back twenty or thirty years, and all’s to do again. Happily, the 
quality of the letters, the impact of this strange and many-sided per- 
sonality, make the effort eminently worth while. 


I am going over all my letters just now [wrote Charles Baxter to 
Stevenson in 1886]. I find the whole of your letters to me since I first 
knew you. . . . These old letters come out with a strange vividness. 
Sealed up as they were with the hot breath still on them, they seem to 
come out of their ten year’s sleep living still. 


And, living still, they are here presented to us, the editing being 
so discriminating and unobtrusive that the personality of Stevenson 
does indeed reach us with a freshness and immediacy that give the 
sense, almost, of contact with an intimate friend. Of the seven men 
whose friendship meant most to Stevenson, two only remained with 
him at the end of his life: Sidney Colvin and Charles Baxter. The 
friendship with Baxter appears to have been stable throughout; the 
letters make it easy to see why. They also emphasize how deeply in- 
volved emotionally Stevenson was in his male friendships. The 
‘quarrel’ letters with Henley — printed in part in Mr Connell’s bio- 
graphy - are here given in their entirety. The quarrel exploded in 
1888; it rapidly became with Stevenson a devouring obsession. Hen- 
ley certainly can have had not the least idea that in writing as he did 
in that first letter of all he clapped on to his friend’s back a Nessus- 
shirt of searing love-hate that Stevenson was helplessly to burn 
under until the December day, six years later, when without warning 


he suddenly died at Vailima. 
BETTY MILLER. 


LORD BYRON’S MARRIAGE. By G. Wilson Knight. (Routledge. 


305.) 
The best comment on the difficulty, the near-impossibility, of 
writing a readable book on such a subject as this is Byron’s own: 
*,..a true voluptuary will never abandon his mind to the grossness 
of reality. It is by exalting the earthly, the material, the physique of our 
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Lord Byron’s Marriage 

G. WILSON KNIGHT. 30s. net. ‘A study in which poetic 
insight, accuracy and wisdom combine, and which exposes the 
diabolic nature of Lady Byron’s persecution of a great man.” — 
CyriL CONNOLLY, in the Sunday Times. 

“A fearless portrayal’which seems truer to the essential genius 
of the man than all previous efforts.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


The Notebooks of S. T. Coleridge 

Edited by KATHLEEN COBURN. Volume I (1794-1804), bound 
in two parts, about 70s. net. The first complete edition, to appear 
in five double volumes. 


The Mind and Art of Coventry Patmore 
J.C. REID. 35s. net. The first detailed study of his poetry, 
prose and philosophy. | 


Chapman’s Homer 
In two volumes, about 63s. net the set. An outstanding new -schol- 
arly edition. 


The Art of Drama 
RONALD PEACOCK. 25s. net. An analysis of drama in the 
context of art in general. 


Romantic Image 

FRANK KERMODE. About 21s. net. The author charts the 
assumptions that underlie the main traditions of modern poetry 
and criticism. 

A History of Hamlet Criticism 

G.. N. CONKLIN. About 18s. net. A survey of criticism from 
Shakespeare’s day to 1800. 


Reason and Ene 

MICHAEL HAMBURGER. 0s. net. An introduction to the 
work of seven German writers, ranging from Holderlin to 
Gottfried Benn. 


Literature considered as Philosophy 
EVERETT KNIGHT. About 25s. net. A clear guide to the inter- 
pretation of recent thought in France. 


ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 
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pleasures, by veiling these ideas, by forgetting them altogether, or,-at- 
least, never naming them hardly to one’s self, that we alone can pre- 
vent them from disgusting.’ 

In practice, we are all obliged to behave like Byron’s voluptuary. 
Certain matters simply cannot be discussed in plain language. Pro- 
fessor Wilson Knight, however, battles bravely with this obstacle and 
advances an impressively documented and very persuasive theory of 
the true reasons for the separation between Byron and his wife, and 
the revolting and boring vendettas and interminable controversies 
which followed. Feuds of this kind are familiar to most of us, and in 
the case of a lesser man than Byron we might ask: Is it really worth 
while to rake it all up again? In this case, however, it certainly is. 
It enables Professor Wilson Knight to develop his important theory, 
already familiar to readers of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, about 
the Don Leon poems and their authorship, to make some shrewd and 
sympathetic psychological analyses of both Byron and Lady Byron, 
and to discuss, sometimes perfunctorily but sometimes with penetra- 
tion, the relation between genius and homosexuality, both male and 
female. 

It is not the author’s fault if we are sometimes exasperated and 
sometimes amused by the asterisks and blanks and the calculated 
vagueness and ambiguity of almost all the documents and letters of 
almost all the participants in the controversy (Byron himself being 
by far the least offender) ; nor can we blame him for his own circum- 
locutions, such as ‘heterosexual irregularity’, meaning, I think, ‘in- 
fidelity’, meaning you know what - and ‘unorthodox sexual ap- 
proach’, meaning, I think, in legal terms a ‘serious offence’, which is, 
I think, legally worse than a ‘gross indecency’, and meaning you 
may or may not know what. In spite of Blake, in spite of Freud, in 
spite of Lawrence, it is still as impossible as ever to speak clearly and 
calmly about our ‘dirty little secrets’. To probe among the mass of 
disingenuous comment for the truth of the little secret at the core of 
the great Byron scandal is like ploughing the sand; and perhaps the 
best feature of Professor Wilson Knight’s book is that through all the 
weary journey he never loses, and never allows the reader to lose, a 
sense of proportion and a just appreciation of Byron’s greatness. 

RICHARD REES. 


THE GINGER MAN. By J. P. Donleavy. (Neville Spearman 153s.) 


Mr Donleavy has written a novel which seems to have upset one 
or two critics just as Mr Osborne’s play did. Here is another shock- 
ing young man who, like Sebastian Dangerfield, his hero - I use 
the word in its technical sense - is a former American naval officer 
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who has spent some years at Trinity College, Dublin. Any other 
resemblances between the author and his hero must be superficial 
for Sebastian’s capacity for self-examination is as flickering as that 
of a disturbed child. 

Donleavy is much harder to take than Osborne. Jimmy Porter is 
a cad; but he is a romantic cad and his despair is a literary despair. 
Sebastian Dangerfield’s is the real thing, the despair that corrupts 
and finally destroys. The novel is set in the fashionable picaresque 
frame, but it is not a true picaresque tale. Nothing happens to 
Sebastian by pure chance; he is never wantonly attacked or seduced; 
all his misfortunes are of his own making and he lacks the engaging 
amorality of the comic hero. He is mean, cruel and disgusting; what 
might be called, in language a little more polite than that of the book, 
a first-class squit. 

This is really an old style psychological novel written in a modified 
Joycean prose, much of it very good, at the Dylan Thomas level. 
Donleavy moves freely and gracefully between objective description 
and Sebastian’s pitiful and murky stream of thought. He shows no 
overt disapproval of his hero and no sentimental approval, but a 
good deal of compassion. Sebastian is an unusual figure in fiction, 
but is often met in the real world. He comes straight out of the 
Freudian text-book, the man powerfully heterosexual but incap- 
able of being a husband to the women he loves or a father to the 
children he is too easily able to beget. 

When the book opens his wife has been away: 


A wet salty wind. And tomorrow Marion comes back. And the two of 
us sit here wagging our American legs. Marion stay away a little 
longer please. Don’t want pincers on me yet. Greasy dishes or baby’s 
dirty bottom. I just want to watch them sailing. 


For all his dirtiness, drunkenness and talent for getting credit and 
women by false pretences, Sebastian is no Bohemian despising the 
goods and values of the bourgeois world. Nor is he the conventional 
angry young man who finds the world’s out of joint. He knows well 
enough where the failure lies. Dear God, he prays, 


And ... dear God Give me strength To put my shoulder To the 
wheel And push Like the rest. 


He longs for bourgeois comforts, mental and physical, and his panic 
and despair come from inability to pay their price. His bible of 
happiness is an American business magazine. ‘Open it up - and 
I’m making sixty-three thousand bucks a year — Sebastian Bullion 
Dangerfield, chairman of Quids Inc., largest banking firm in the 
world.’ 

Sebastian is obsessed by the breast, the big flowing generous pap. 
He even sees himself as a breast in his days of prosperity. ‘If my 
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father dies by Autumn I’ll be very rich, golden udder.’ The author 
spares his readers very little. We see Sebastian picking the dirt from 
his toes, sniffing critically his unwashed body before getting into bed 
with a woman, fixing the water closet so that a shower of excrement 
falls on his well-bred wife. Yet he is not the complete psychopath. 
He steals a bit of money his wife has been saving behind the clock. 


A very red face. Guilt. Grinding the teeth. Soul trying to get out of 
the mouth. Swallowing it back into the body. Shut out the sobs. 


His mistress, Christine, an educated girl who works in a laundry, 
is tolerant and giving and undemanding, and as long as she remains 
like that he can have an idyllic relationship with her. But she sees 
that he can never fulfil her need of home and children and she 
gently breaks away. 

Marion tries to repair the marriage, but Sebastian is in a bad 
way, sweating with fear in the night, hating his fear and hating his 
hatred. Again the image of the breast. 


Two years in Ireland, shrunken teat on the chest of the cold Atlantic 

Land of Crut. And the drunk falling screaming into the ditches at 

night blowing shrill whistles across the fields and the brown buggered 

bogs. 

When Marion leaves Sebastian, their thirty-four-year-old lodger, 
Miss Frost stays and lets Sebastian sponge upon her and borrow her 
blouses for shirts. The seduction scene is the most genuinely comic 
in the book - and full of pathos. Sebastian cunningly and most 
humbly asks if he could sleep on the floor in her bedroom. ‘Having 
had so much upset I don’t think I could bear to sleep alone.’ She 
consents, Sebastian is lying on the floor by her bedside. But the 
formalities are intact. 

“Miss Frost?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘May I hold your hand?’ 

The easy seduction is followed by remorse. 


‘It’s a mortal sin. And you made me, Mr Dangerfield.’ ‘You made 
yourself Miss Frost.’ 


At a wild Irish party Sebastian meets Mary, a stocky girl with 
smouldering green eyes and breasts likemountains out of the sea. 
‘I haven’t met nipples like this before. A breast feeder for sure.’ 
She takes him to a coal shed behind her home, feeds him with 
Guinness and insists upon his doing what he can to satisfy her. 
With Mary’s savings, Sebastian flees to London. She joins him 
there and demands that he should give her a child. What Sebastian 
finally does the author leaves ambiguous. The last chapters are 
unsatisfactory and confused. Nevertheless it is an unusually good 
first novel, and now that Mr Donleavy has excreted the ginger 


man from his system he may give us something very good indeed. 
JOHN BEAVAN 
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' JusTINE. By Lawrence Durrell. (Faber and Faber. 153.) 

Justine is a rich, yet disciplined novel, perhaps too rich for those 
nourished on water-gruel realism. Those who complain of Mr 
Durrell’s panache would complain of anything that reached beyond 
saloon-bar vapidities. This is a novel that explores certain extremes 
of human experience. Everything in it is uncommonplace; nothing 
is untrue. And Mr Durrell’s use of language is both daring and 
fastidious. 

Justine, herself, is a strange, paradoxical character, savagely 
sensual, yet racked by intellectual doubts, compelled to relive, 
narcissistically, with all her lovers, a brutal, early, sexual experience. 
Self-justifying and self-destructive, hurting most those she loves 
most, yet for them, she is worth the pain, ‘filling life with new 
resonance’. The book is a series of variations on her character and 
on the kind of self-tormenting passion she inspires. The novel exa- 
mines contrapuntally the paradoxes of her character, through pas- 
sages from her own diaries and letters, through a novel, written by 
her former husband, and through the backward-looking reflections 
of her subtle, sad husband, Nessim, and of her closest friend, the 
gentle, lesbian artist, Clea. The narrator, who is her present lover, 
reveals most sharply the disturbing impact of her personality. 

But this is not a static study of a single character. The whole intri- 
cate pattern fatally clenches at the end, where Capodistria, the 
comic, yet sinister, sexual champion who turns out to be the source 
of Justine’s obsession, is killed in a duck shoot on Lake Mareotis. 
By Nessim’s orders? Who knows? Justine turns peasant and goes to 
work on a Kibbutz in Palestine. The narrator, on a lonely island, 
broods over his memories. 

Mr Durrell says, ‘We are the children of our landscape’. These 
characters are emanations of the spirit of Alexandria. Like the city, 
they are exhausted with sensuality, crudely grasping at money, and 
yet restlessly seeking spiritual satisfaction; and yet also sceptical and 
fatalistic. Their discordant lives are inherited from the city and the 
city’s past. Their personal stories are part of the historical fabric of 
the place; they are one with Alexander, Plotinus, Antony. An old, 
Jewish furrier, singing reedily on his deathbed, reminds the narrator 
of Cavafy’s poem about the music Antony heard when his god 
Hercules, abandoned him. And’ the physical landscape too is 
brilliantly evoked: the dry, palpitating air, the white scribble of 
waves on the shore. Mr Durrell is a poet, and he has a poet’s respect 
for language, exploiting it to the full, with boldness and deliberation. 
Its range is from the harsh and simple to the Miltonic weightiness of 
phrases like ‘the tenebrous peninsula’, ‘dreadful inadvertancy’. In 
style, as well as theme, he is not ashamed to be both ‘savage and 


tenderly lyrical’. EILEEN FRASER. 
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CLUES ACROSS 
Trio sorted out by Holmes to give pleasure in Shaw (9) 
Explorer and very exclusive conversationalist (5) 
Merry S. Claus exploded by pioneer balloonist (3-6) 
‘Men are —— when they woo’ (5) 
Colourman of Grongar Hill? (4) 
Troubadour of Aldington, most successful in driving whales ashore (10) 
Last year’s visitors, having a drink with polloi’s associate (7) 
One was humble: another fought in the van (5)- 
The ne’er-do-well to show a lack of thoroughness (5) 
The transcendentalist god over the water — over the water (7) 
Famous lady gardeners have seed perish miserably (10) 
Ruthless Oxford Dean, famous for unpopularity (4) 
Bread for excessive eater (5) 
I weave cloth in flax fibres — an expression of blighted affection (9) 
Shavian character in false nose — enough to frighten a brute? (5) 
O’Neill’s heroine requires to swallow a crooked nail (4, 5) 


CLUES DOWN 


Bishop’s confessor in carriage with a tin (8) 
What G. B. S. and an Indian wife do with the law (5) 
The poor old beggar takes poison with the cap off (4) 


She read Gibbon aloud on the way to Dover, becoming continent after 
a wild Tuesday (8) 


Unfinished painter is not so well (6) 
The poet who died young to talk with great weight (10) 

Sir James gets round a bounder where Seeger had a date (9) 

The language to drag in half what’s German (6) 

Wine in the room can—a deliberate error of the Scarlet Pimpernel’s (10) 
Bowler with a common name, mocked by Cupid (9) 

Hesba who created Jessica, a terribly rotten saint! (8) 

Fashion used to be where Severn ran to, ‘coloured with the death of 
man’ (8) 

Father of Saul’s victim, giving a summons to the bath (6) 

Disinfectant mentioned in Gray’s Elegy (6) 

Miss Dunn takes the top off a Melba (5) 

The philosopher to take part in a prize-fight (4) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 22 


NOTES 


ACROSS 
1. mace, nice: Blind Fireworks. 
5. Welsh version of name. 10. Para- 
celsus, 15. Anagram. 18 and 29. 
Treasure Island. 20. Alec, try on: 
transformed by Mars. 21. Lily 
Maid: L. Langtry. 26. Abt: S. Afri- 
can, ¢. 1907. 28. Orley Farm. 


DOWN 


1. Mab-Ino-gion. 2. B. Jonson: 
care-w(orn). 3. Erato(sthenes). 4. 
Dion B.: bawn = byre. 6. next play. 
7. A. Sit-by-the-Fire. 8. niel(lo): type 
of rose. 16. A New Way to Pay 
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Old Debts: M.A.’s Singer. 23. Cyril: 
‘Come into the garden’. 25. The Last ~ 
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